Is STALIN WEAKENING OR THE 
SOVIETS ? 


By Leon Trotsky 


HE writer of this article is being plied on all sides 

with the question—now gleefully ironical, now 

genuinely perplexed: why is the ruling group in 

the Soviet Union at this time wholly engrossed in 
historic research? While Japan masters Manchuria, and 
Hitler makes ready to master Germany, Stalin is inditing 
extensive dissertations on the policies of Trotsky in the year 
1905 and other questions equally up-to-date. Three years 
have passed since Stalin and Molotov announced that 
“Trotskyism ” was dead and buried, and now a new 
campaign—a fifth or sixth campaign—against this same 
“Trotskyism ” has sprung up in the pages of the Soviet 
press. The unexpectedness of this—for what is the sense of 
fighting corpses >—and the unusual viciousness of the attack, 
have caused something of a sensation in the European press. 
Both English and French papers have published disclosures 
of a mighty conspiracy of “ Trotskyists ” in the U.S.S.R. 
They are receiving 60,000 roubles monthly from abroad ; 
they have captured the most important positions in the 
industrial, administrative and educational fields, etc., etc. 
Most captivating is the accuracy with which the amount of 
the foreign subsidy is reported. 

With all its absurdity this report rests upon an authority 
sufficiently precise in its own way—the authority of Stalin 
himself. Stalin quite recently announced that “ Trotskyism ” 
is not a movement within the Communist Party, as the party 
members in spite of everything still continue to believe, but 
is “the vanguard of the bourgeois counter-revolution.” If 
this statement be taken seriously, a number of inferences 
follow. The goal of the counter-revolution is to re-establish 
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capitalism in the Soviet Union, a goal which can be achieved 
only by overthrowing the Bolshevik power. If the “ Trotsky- 
ists ” are the vanguard of the counter-revolution, that can 
only mean that they are preparing the destruction of the 
Soviet regime. From this it is but a step to the conclusion 
that the interested capitalist circles of Europe must be 
generously financing their work. To speak plainly, it is just 
this interpretation of his words that Stalin is counting on. 
Just as in 1917 Miliukov and Kerensky felt obliged to assert 
that Lenin and Trotsky were agents of the German militarism, 
so now Stalin is trying to get it on record that Trotsky and 
the Opposition are agents of the counter-revolution. 

Some months ago a widely circulated Polish newspaper 
ptinted over my signature a forged article—not the first of 
its kind—about the complete breakdown of the five-year plan 
and the inevitable fall of the Soviets. Although the crudeness 
of the forgery was obvious even to an inexperienced eye, 
Yaroslavsky, the official historiographer of the Stalin faction, 
published a facsimile of the article in the Moscow Pravda, 
giving it out as an authentic document and drawing the 
corresponding inferences in regard to “ Trotskyism.” A 
formal declaration from me that the article was a falsification 
from beginning to end was refused publication in Pravda. 
The Stalin faction considered it more expedient to support 
the tale that a powerful group among the Bolsheviks, a group 
led by the closest associates of Lenin, considers inevitable 
the downfall of the Soviet power and is working to that end. 

The same game has been played before. Government 
circles must have been surprised four years ago when they 
read that Rakovsky, who so forcefully and brilliantly defended 
the interests of the Soviet Union during the Franco-Soviet 
negotiations, is in reality a most vicious enemy of the Soviet 
power. They doubtless said to themselves at that time: 
“Things must be going badly with the Soviet Republic, if 
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even Rakovsky has turned up among the counter- 
revolutionaries.” If the French Government has hesitated 
of late years to develop economic relations with the Soviets, 
or, on the other hand, to break off diplomatic relations, the 
banishment of Rakovsky has contributed to this hesitation. 

The present campaign against the Opposition, arming 
itself with cruder exaggeration even than the preceding ones, 
is again placing a weapon in the hands of the most implacable 
enemies of the Soviet Union in all countries. “ Evidently ”— 
they are saying—“ the situation in the country is getting 
extremely bad if the inner struggle has again become so 
bitter.” It is this fact that the struggle against “ Trotskyism ” 
is being waged with methods deeply injuring the interests 
of the Soviet Union which impels me to take up a subject 
which otherwise I would prefer to let alone. 

If the “ Trotskyists ” are in reality “ the vanguard of the 
bourgeois counter-revolution””—so the man in the street 
must reason—then how explain the fact that the European 
governments, including even the government of the brand 
new Spanish republic, have one after the other refused asylum 
to Trotsky ? Such an inhospitable attitude toward one’s own 
“vanguard ” is difficult to explain. The European bourgeoisie 
has had enough experience to be able by this time to dis- 
tinguish its friends from its enemies. 

The so-called “ Trotskyists”—the older generation at 
least—took part in the revolutionary struggle against tsarism, 
in the October revolution of 1917, in the building of the 
Soviet Republic, in the creation of the Red Army, in the 
defence of the land of the Soviets against innumerable 
enemies during three years of civil war, and they played an 
intimate and frequently a leading part in the economic 
revival of the country. During these recent years, under the 
blows of the repression, they have remained completely 
loyal to those tasks which they set themselves long before 
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1917. It is needless to say that at a moment of danger to 
the Soviets the “ Trotskyists”” would be found in the first 
line of defence, a position familiar to them in the experience 
of the past years. 

The Stalin faction knows and understands this better than 
anybody else. If it puts into circulation accusations which 
ate obviously damaging to the Soviet Union, and thus at the 
same time compromising to itself, the explanation lies in 
the political situation in which the course of events and its 
own preceding policies have placed the Stalin faction. 


STALINISM, THE PoLICy OF A CONSERVATIVE BuREAUCRACY 

The first campaign against “ Trotskyism ” was opened in 
1923, while Lenin was on his death-bed, and during a 
protracted illness of Trotsky. The second and more violent 
attack developed in 1924, shortly after the death of Lenin. 
These dates speak for themselves. The members of the old 
Politbureau, the body which actually governed the Soviet 
Republic, were: Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Stalin, 
Rykov and Tomsky (or Bukharin). In the present Politbureau 
only Stalin is left of the old staff, although all its members, 
except Lenin, are living. The selection of leaders of a great 
historic party is no accidental process. How can it happen 
that the leaders of the party during the heavy years preceding 
the revolution, and during the years when the foundations 
of the Soviets were laid, and the building in construction was 
being defended with the sword, have suddenly turned out to 
be “ inner enemies,” at a time when the daily Soviet work has 
become to a certain degree a matter of bureaucratic routine ? 

These shifts and replacements which stand out at a glance 
in the Politbureau or the Council of People’s Commissats 
have also been taking place during the recent period in all 
storeys of the party building, right down to the village 
councils. The present staff of the Central Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Soviets, the personnel of the provincial party 
secretariats, of the industrial, military and diplomatic bodies— 
all of them with but few exceptions are men of the new 
crowd. A majority of them took no part in the October 
revolution. A very considerable number were in the camp 
of its open enemies. To be sure, a small minority of the new 
ruling layer did belong to the Bolshevik party before October ; 
but these were all revolutionary figures of the second or third 
magnitude. Such a combination is wholly according to the 
laws of history. A new bureaucratic stratum requires an 
“authoritative ” covering. This covering has been created 
by those among the old Bolsheviks who in the period of 
storm and assault were pushed to one side, those who felt a 
little out of place, who found themselves in silent semi- 
opposition to the actual leaders of the insurrection, and 
became able to enjoy their authority as “old bolsheviks ”’ 
only in the second stage of the revolution. 

It has never yet happened in history that a stratum which 
achieved a revolution and guided and defended it in the 
most difficult circumstances, suddenly, when the work of its 
hands was assured, turned out to be a “‘counter-revolutionary” 
stratum, and that a few years after the revolution a new 
genuinely revolutionary stratum arrived to take its place. 
Indeed, the opposite fact is to be observed in the history of 
all great revolutions: when the victory is assured and has 
brought forth a new ruling stratum with its own interests and 
pretensions, and when this more moderate stratum, reflecting 
the demand for “law and order,” has pushed aside the 
revolutionists of the first draft, it always accuses its pre- 
decessors of a lack of revolutionism. The most conservative 
bureaucracy which might issue from a revolution could not 
otherwise defend its right to power except by declaring its 
Opponents moderate, half-hearted and even  counter- 
revolutionary. The methods of Stalin present nothing new 
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whatever. We must not think, however, that Stalin is 
consciously plagiarizing anybody. He does not know enough 
history for that. He is simply obeying the logic of his own 
situation. 


Economic DIsAGREEMENTS 

In order to get the sense of Stalin’s present political 
difficulties, it is necessary to recall briefly the essence of those 
disagreements which lay at the bottom of the dispute between 
us and the Stalin faction. The Opposition demonstrated 
that the bureaucracy was underestimating the possibilities of 
industrialization and collectivization; that the economic 
work was being carried on empirically in a hand-to-mouth 
manner; that it was necessary to adopt a broader scale and 
a faster tempo. The Opposition demanded the abandonment 
of the one-year for the five-year plan, and asserted that a 
yearly 20 per cent. growth of industrial production presented 
nothing unattainable with a centralized leadership. The 
Stalin bureaucracy accused the Opposition at that time of 
super-industrialism and utopianism. Kow-towing to the 
individual peasant proprietor, preparation to abandon the 
nationalization of the land, defence of a tortoise tempo in 
industry, and mockery of the planning principle—such was 
the platform of the Stalin faction from 1923 to 1928. All the 
present members of the Politbureau without a single exception 
answered our demand for an increased tempo of industrializa- 
tion with the stereotyped question: where shall we get the 
means ? The first draft of the five-year plan, upon which the 
government institutions got to work in 1927 under pressure 
from the prosecuted “ Trotskyists,” was constructed on the 
ptinciple of the descending curve: the growth of production 
was charted to fall from 9 to 4 per cent. This draft was 
subjected to a withering criticism by the Opposition. The 
second variant of the five-year plan, the one officially ratified 
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by that Fifteenth Congress of the Party which condemned 
the industrial “‘ romanticism ”’ of the Opposition, called for 
an average growth of 9 per cent. 

How far Stalin himself fell short of the scale of the 
present five-year plan a year before its ratification, may be 
seen in the mere fact that in April, 1927, answering Trotsky— 
who was then President of the Dnieprostroy Commission— 
he declared at a meeting of the Central Executive Committee : 
“For us to build the Dnieprostroy (the mighty electrical 
power plant on the Dnieper) would be just the same as to 
buy the mouzhik a gramophone instead of a cow.” In the 
stenographic report of the Central Committee those words 
are inscribed as the most authentic opinion of Stalin. 
Subsequent attempts to explain his struggle against indus- 
trialization with references to the “ prematureness” of the 
proposals of the Opposition are meaningless, since it was not 
a question of a particular task of the moment but of the 
general prospects of industry and the five-year programme. 
The trial of the engineer-conspirators, publicly staged a year 
or so ago, showed that the actual leadership was in the hands 
of the irreconcilable enemies of the socialist economy. In 
defending his plans for a “ tortoise tempo ” Stalin employed 
methods of repression against the Opposition. 

With its usual shortsighted empiricism the Stalin 
bureaucracy, under the influence of successes, began in 1928 
to increase uncritically the tempo of industrialization and 
collectivization. Here the roles were exchanged. The Left 
Opposition came out with a warning: with a too swift pace, 
not tested out by previous experience, disproportions may 
atise between the cities and the country, and between the 
different branches of industry, creating dangerous crises, 
Moreover—and this was the chief argument of the Opposi- 
tion—a too rapid investment of capital in industry will cut 
off excessively the share allotted to current consumption, 
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and fail to guarantee the necessary rise of the standard of 
living of the people. Although cut off from the whole world 
in his exile in Barnaoul, Christien G. Rakovsky sounded the 
alarm: it is necessary, he said, even at the cost of a lowered 
tempo, to better the material condition of the worker-masses, 
Here too the Stalin bureaucracy has been ultimately compelled 
to listen to the voice of the Opposition. Quite recently a 
separate Commissariat of Manufacturing Industries was 
formed out of the staff of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy. Its task is to take care of the current needs of the 
population. At the present stage this reform has a purely 
bureaucratic character, but its goal is clear: to create in 
the government mechanism certain guarantees that the daily 
needs of the masses will not be too much sacrificed to the 
interest of the heavy industries. Here, too, the Stalin faction, 
lacking perspective and creative force, is compelled to bless 
to-day what it was cursing yesterday. 


“ Spicy DisHEs ” 

Early in 1928 mass raids against the Opposition were 
carried out (expulsions, arrests, banishments). During that 
same year a new five-year plan was put into force, following 
upon all essential questions the platform of the Left 
Opposition. This volte-face was so sharp that the bureaucracy 
directly contradicted everything that it had defended during 
the first four years after Lenin’s death. The accusation of 
super-industrialism lost all meaning, and active repressions 
against Left Opposition still more so. 

But here the interest of the new ruling stratum in its 
own self-preservation stepped to the front. If the Opposition 
was right in its judgments and proposals, so much the worse 
for the Opposition. If yesterday’s arguments against it are 
worthless, we must have new ones—and in order to justify 
repressions we must have extraordinarily bitter ones. It is 
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just in this sphere, however, that Stalin is especially gifted. 
In 1921, when Stalin was first elected general secretary 
of the party, Lenin remarked warningly to a small circle: 
“This cook will give us nothing but spicy dishes.” In his 
death-bed letter to the party, commonly called his “ Testa- 
ment,” where he insisted on the removal of Stalin from his 
position as general secretary, Lenin pointed to the crudeness 
of his methods, his disloyalty and inclination to misuse of 
power. All these personal traits of Stalin, subsequently 
developed to a high degree, have been especially well 
manifested in his struggle against the Opposition. 

It was not enough, however, to bring forward fantastic 
accusations ; it was necessary that people should believe 
them, or at least be afraid to object. In its struggle for 
self-preservation, the Stalin bureaucracy was, therefore, 
compelled to begin by suppressing all criticism. Along this 
line, accordingly, the Opposition opened its most fervent 
struggle—a struggle for a democratic regime in the party, 
in the trade unions, in the soviets. We were defending one 
of the basic traditions of Bolshevism. 

In the very heaviest years of the past—in the period of 
the underground struggle under tsarism, in 1917 when the 
country passed through two revolutions, during the following 
three years when twenty armies were fighting on a front 
7,000 miles long—the party lived a seething inner life. All 
questions were freely discussed from the top of the party to 
the bottom ;_ the freedom of judgment within the party was 
unqualified. The Stalin apparatus directed its chief efforts to 
the destruction of this embarrassing party democracy. Tens 
of thousands of so-called “‘ Trotskyists ” were excluded from 
the party. More than ten-thousand were subjected to various 
forms of criminal repression. Several were shot. Many tens 
of thousands of fighting revolutionists of the first draft were 
retained in the party only because they turned away and kept 
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their mouths shut. Thus, in the course of these years, not 
only the membership of the ruling stratum has completely 
changed, but also the inner regime of the Bolshevik party, 

Whereas Lenin, to say nothing of his closest comrades 
in arms, was subjected hundreds of times to the most furious 
blows of intra-party criticism, at the present time any com- 
munist who ventures to doubt the absolute correctness of 
Stalin upon every question whatever, and, moreover, who 
does not express a conviction as to his innate sinlessness, is 
expelled from the party and suffers all the consequences which 
flow from that. The shattering of the Opposition has become 
at the same time a shattering of the party of Lenin. 

This shattering has been promoted by deep, although 
transitory causes. The years of the revolutionary earthquake 
and the civil war left the masses in a desperate need of rest. 
The workers, oppressed with need and hunger, wanted a 
revival of economic life at any price. In the presence of 
considerable unemployment the removal of a worker from a 
factory for Oppositional views was a fearful weapon in the 
hands of the Stalin faction. Political interests fell away. The 
workers were ready to give the bureaucracy the broadest 
powers, if only it would restore order, offer an opportunity 
to revive the factories and furnish provisions and raw material 
from the country. In this reaction of weariness, quite 
inevitable after every great revolutionary tension, lies the 
chief cause of the consolidation of the bureaucratic regime 
and the growth of that personal power of Stalin in which 
the new bureaucracy has found its personification. 


TROTSKYIST CONTRABAND 
When living voices had been finally suppressed it turned 
out that in the libraries, in the clubs, in the Soviet bookstores, 
on the shelves of students and workers, old books were 
standing, which continued to talk the same language they 
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had talked in the days when the names of Lenin and Trotsky 
were inseparable. It is this barricade of hostile books that 
the Stalin bureaucracy has now come up against. 

After nine years of uninterrupted struggle against the 
Opposition, the leaders have suddenly discovered that the 
fundamental scientific works and textbooks—on questions 
of economics, sociology, history—and above all the history of 
the October revolution and the Communist International— 
are chock full of “ Trotskyist contraband,” and that the most 
important chairs of social science in many institutions of 
learning are occupied by “ Trotskyists” or “ semi- 
Trotskyists.” Worst of all, those have been found guilty of 
Trotskyism who up to now had been its chief prosecutors. 

In order to show how far this thing has gone it is sufficient 
to adduce an example touching the history of Bolshevism. 
Immediately after the death of Lenin a history of the party 
hastily written by Zinoviev, was put into circulation, its sole 
purpose being to portray the whole past as a struggle between 
two principles, the good and the evil, in the persons of Lenin 
and Trotsky. But since this history accorded to Zinoviev 
himself a place in the camp of the good, and what is still more 
horrible, said nothing whatever about the providential role 
of Stalin, Zinoviev’s history was placed on the index as 
early as 1926, the date of the open conflict between Zinoviev 
and Stalin. 

The man designated to write an authentic history of the 
party was now Yaroslavsky. In the order of the party 
hierarchy it fell to Yaroslavsky, a member of the Praesidium 
of the Central Control Commission, to captain the whole 
struggle against the Left Opposition. All the indictments 
leading to arrests and expulsions, and also a majority of the 
articles lighting up the repressions against “ Trotskyists ” 
in the Soviet press, came from the pen of Yaroslavsky. It 
was he, indeed, who reprinted in the Pravda the forged article 
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from a Polish newspaper. To be sure, the scientific-literary 
standing of Yaroslavsky was not wholly adequate, but he 
made up for this with his complete willingness to rewrite 
all history, including that of ancient Egypt, according to 
the demands of the bureaucratic stratum led by Stalin. A 
more reliable historiographer the Stalin bureaucracy could 
not possibly desire. 

The result, however, was a completely unexpected one. 
In November of last year Stalin found himself compelled to 
come down on the fourth volume of Yaroslavsky history with 
a severe article. This too, it seems, was filled with “‘ Trotskyist 
contraband.” If Stanley Baldwin, in one of his speeches, 
should accuse Winston Churchill of a sympathy for Bolshev- 
ism, this would hardly create a greater sensation in England 
than did Stalin’s accusing Yaroslavsky of abetting 
“ Trotskyism ” in the Soviet Union. That accusatory article 
of Stalin served as an introduction to this last campaign. 
Obeying the signal, hundreds and thousands of functionaries, 
professors, journalists, distinguished in nothing but their zeal, 
rushed out to rummage through all the Soviet publications. 
Horrors! “ Trotskyism” at every step! There is no escape 
from “ contraband ! ” 

But, after all, how could such a thing happen? Every 
new stratum as it rises to power shows an inclination to 
embellish its own past. Since the Stalin bureaucracy cannot, 
like other ruling classes, find re-enforcement among the high 
places of religion, it is compelled to create its own historic 
mythology. It paints in black colours the past of all those 
who resisted it, while brushing up its own past with the 
brightest tints of the spectrum. The biographies of the 
leading actors of the revolutions are made over from yeat 
to year in accordance with the changes in the staff of the 
ruling stratum and the growth of its pretensions. But the 
historic material puts up some resistance. No matter how 
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great is the zeal of the official historians, they are held in 
leash by the archives, the periodic press of past years, and 
by the old articles—among them the articles of Stalin himself. 
That is the root of the evil ! 

Under the leadership of Yaroslavsky a number of young 
historians have been working over the history of the party. 
They have done all they could. But running into certain 
unsubmissive facts and documents, they found themselves 
unable, in spite of their zeal, either to crowd Trotsky out of 
the October revolution or provide Stalin with a sufficiently 
imposing role in it. It was just along this line that Yaroslavsky 
fell under indictment for circulating “‘ Trotskyist contraband”: 
he did not carry the re-making of history clear through to 
the end. Woe to him who leaves his job half done ! 

In many cases the accusation of harbouring contraband 
has another source. Thousands of the less resolute partisans 
of the Opposition formally renounced their views during the 
last years, and were replaced in the party and set to work. 
It soon became evident, however, that the Opposition school 
had been for them an invaluable school for scientific thinking. 
Former “ Trotskyists” have occupied prominent positions 
in the sphere of economics, science, literature and educational 
activities. They are submissive, as frightened functionaries 
know how to be, but they also know the facts. In their 
brain-convolutions a number of critical habits have got stuck. 
The agents of Stalin, spying upon them from all sides, have 
had no difficulty in discovering in their books and lectures 
the poison of “ Trotskyist contraband.” 

There is also a third source of this poison, no less 
dangerous. Serious young investigators, not at all bound up 
in the past with the Opposition, to a considerable extent 
non-political, but also free from careerist motives, frequently 
become victims of the scientific material they are working on 
and their own conscientiousness. Upon a whole series of 
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questions, without ever suspecting it, they fall into the tracks 
laid down by the Left Opposition. The system of opinions 
which the Stalin bureaucracy imposes has come into more 
and more serious conflict, not only with the traditions of the 
party, but also with any somewhat serious independent 
investigations in the various spheres of historic and social 
science, thus giving rise to Opposition moods. As a result 
it has suddenly been discovered that highly important 
branches of the social work in the Soviet Union are in the 
hands of the “vanguard of the bourgeois counter-revolution” ! 


THE STRENGTHENING OF THE SOVIET ECONOMY 
WEAKENS STALIN 

The bitter character of the present campaign against 
“ Trotskyists ” has inspired the Russian emigrant press to 
new prophecies of the coming downfall of the Soviet power. 
And these voices, in spite of the discouraging experience of 
the last fourteen years, have found an echo even in the great 
European and American newspapers. This is not, after all, 
surprising : not only does the Stalin bureaucracy stubbornly 
identify itself with the Soviet regime, but its enemies also, 
in search for comforting illusions, become victims of the 
same political aberration. 

As a matter of fact, there is not the slightest foundation 
for this talk of the approaching long awaited “end.” The 
development of the productive forces of the Soviet Union 
is the most colossal phenomenon of contemporary history. 
The gigantic advantage of a planned leadership has been 
demonstrated with a force which nothing can ever refute. 
The near-sightedness and zig-zagging of the Stalin 
bureaucracy only the more clearly emphasizes the power of 
the methods themselves. Only the maniacs of the restoration 
can imagine that the toiling masses of Russia want to tur 
back to the conditions of backward Russian capitalism. 
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But it is no less an error to imagine that the economic 
successes in strengthening the new industrial regime have also 
automatically reinforced the political position of Stalin and 
his faction. Up to a certain moment it was so. But at present 
a process of exactly the opposite kind is developing. A 
people who have achieved a mighty revolution may tem- 
porarily, in difficult circumstances, hand over the guidance 
of their destinies to a bureaucracy. But they are not able to 
renounce politics for long. It would be blindness not to see 
that the very strengthening of the economic situation of the 
country sets the toiling masses in more and more hostile 
opposition to the omnipotence of a bureaucracy. The workers, 
not without justification, attribute to themselves the achieved 
successes, and follow the bureaucracy with more and more 
critical eyes. For the masses see from below not only the 
successes and the possibilities flowing from them, but also 
the crude mistakes of the leaders and their continuous tendency 
to shift the responsibility for these mistakes from themselves 
to their agents. In raising the pride of the workers the 
successes have also raised their political demands. 

The lessons of the economic zig-zags, especially the 
astounding exposures of the trials of the sabotagers, have 
taken deep root in the consciousness of the population and 
gteatly undermined even the prestige of Stalin. The inference 
comes of itself: “It seems as though the Opposition was 
right!” The ideas of the Opposition, although not showing 
themselves on the surface, have long been laying down 
hidden roads. A critical period is now opening. The workers 
desire not only to obey but to decide. They intend to change 
many things. It is more than ever demanded of them, 
however, that they merely ratify decisions adopted without 
them. The workers are discontented—not with the Soviet 
regime, but with the fact that a bureaucracy is replacing the 
Soviets. In various workers’ councils the “ Trotskyists ” are 
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lifting their heads, sometimes very courageously. They are 
being expelled. This has opened a new chapter in the life of 
the ruling party. Critical voices can no longer be silenced. 

Whereas the former party crises reflected directly the 
difficulties and contradictions of the development of the 
Soviet republic under bureaucratic leadership, what comes to 
view in the present period is the contradiction in the position 
of the Stalin section, and above all of Stalin himself. 

When these lines see the light the seventeenth conference 
of the party will already be ending in Moscow, a conference 
which is nothing but a meeting of the apparatus—that is, the 
centralized Stalinist faction. Without a doubt the conference 
will pass off sufficiently well for the present leadership. But 
no matter how strong the Stalin faction is, it will not decide. 
The decision will be made in the last analysis by industrial 
processes on the one side, and on the other—by deep political 
processes taking place in the consciousness of the masses. 

The campaign against “ Trotskyism ” now developing 
signalizes the twilight of the omnipotence of the Stalin 
bureaucracy. But therewith it foretells, not the fall of the 
Bolshevik power, but on the contrary a new rise of the 
Soviet regime—not only its industry, but its politics and 
culture. That movement to which the author belongs is 
firmly confident of finding its place in the gigantic work to 
come. 
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THE CHOICE BEFORE THE 
LABOUR PARTY 
By R. H. Tawney 


I. 

OW that the dust has settled, it is possible to 

examine the landscape left by the earthquake. The 

election of 1931 was, by general consent, a 

considerable sensation. But neither the preliminary 
manceuvres described by Lord Passfield, nor the methods 
adopted during the contest itself, are the phenomena on which 
to-day it is most profitable for a member of the Labour 
Party to reflect. Political coroners may sit on the corpse of 
the late Cabinet, but the ordinary citizen is more concerned 
with its behaviour before life was extinct. What matters to 
him, and what is likely to determine his attitude when next 
the Labour Party appeals for his support, is less the question 
of the circumstances in which the last Government went out, 
than that of what it did, attempted, and neither did nor 
attempted to do, when it was in. It is possible that his verdict 
on its death, if at this time of day he paused to consider it, 
would be, neither murder nor misadventure, but pernicious 
anemia producing general futility. 

For the events of the late summer of 1931 were the 
occasion, rather than the cause, of the débacle of the Labour 
Party. In spite of the dramatic episodes which heralded its 
collapse, the Government did not fall with a crash, in a 
tornado from the blue. It crawled slowly to its doom, deflated 
by inches, partly by its opponents, partly by circumstances 
beyond its control, but partly also by itself. The gunpowder 
was running out of it from the moment it assumed office, 
and was discovered, on inspection, to be surprisingly like 
sawdust. Due allowance must be made, no doubt, for the 
cruel chance which condemned it to face the worst collapse 
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in prices of modern history ; and due credit must be given 
for the measures which it introduced, but failed, through no 
fault of its own, to pass into law. But, granted the inexorable 
limits, can it seriously be argued that it was audacious in 
working up to them ? 

The commonest answer to that question was given in 
two words: Minority Government. To the writer it appeared 
at the time, and appears to-day, unconvincing. When the 
Cabinet took office, two alternatives were open to it. It 
could decide to live dangerously, or to play for safety. It 
could choose a short life, and—if the expression be not too 
harsh—an honest one ; or it could proceed on the assumption 
that, once a Labour Government is in office, its primary duty 
is to find means of remaining there. If it acted on its 
principles, it could not hope to survive for more than twelve 
months. It could postpone its execution, but only at the cost 
of making its opponents the censors of its policy. It would 
invite them, in effect, to decide the character of the measures 
which it should be permitted to introduce, and to determine 
the issues of the next election. 

The late Government chose the second course. It chose 
it, it must in fairness be admitted, with the tacit approval of 
the great majority of the party, including, as far as is known, 
those trade union elements in it which afterwards revolted 
against the results of the decision. The effects of its choice 
were, however, serious. Parts in life, once adopted, develop 
their consequences with a logic of their own, over-riding 
the volition of the actors cast for them ; however repulsive, 
if played at all, they must be played with gusto. Once con- 
vinced that discretion was their cue, ministers brought to 
the practice of the golden mean a conscientious assiduity 
almost painful to contemplate. They threw themselves into 
the rdle of The Obsequious Apprentice, or Prudence 
Rewarded, as though bent on proving that, so far from 
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being different from other governments, His Majesty’s 
Labour Government could rival the most respectable of 
them in cautious conventionality. 

Industrial and social reconstruction, the favourite theme 
of Labour orators, owed little to the existence of a Labour 
Cabinet. It doubtless felt itself precluded, till the Macmillan 
Committee had reported, from making up its mind on the 
questions of currency and credit which were to prove its 
undoing. Even in matters, however, where delay was not 
imposed by circumstances, its action did not err on the side 
of trenchancy. It found coal, cotton and steel with one foot 
in the nineteenth century ; it left them there. What passed 
in its inner councils is, of course, unknown; but it gave 
few outward symptoms of realising that, if the modernisation 
of the major industries is to be handled at all, it must be 
planned as a whole, or of grasping the necessity of creating a 
permanent organ to press it steadily forward, or of appre- 
ciating the importance of devoting attention to the long- 
range aspects of unemployment, as distinct from monthly 
fluctuations in the number of unemployed. It had even to be 
stimulated by the protests of its followers in the House into 
proceeding—too late—with its little Education Bill. In one 
sphere, indeed, that of international policy, it achieved, in the 
opinion of good judges, solid and genuine successes. Apart 
from that important exception, and from the fact that, if 
King Log was bad, King Stork would be worse, what strong 
reason could be advanced for desiring its survival ? 

The degeneration of socialist parties on assuming office 
is now an old story. If it is worth while to recall the latest 
British version of it, it is not in order to visit on individuals 
collective shortcomings. It is because, till its lessons are 
learned, the wretched business will go on. If the laments of 
some ex-ministers at the “ conspiracy,” which “ stabbed them 
in the back ”—as though a Titan, all energy and ardour, had 
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been felled at his forge by the hand of assassins—were merely 
undignified, they would properly be ignored. Unfortunately, 
they are worse. What Labour most needs is not self- 
commiseration, but a little cold realism. These plaintive 
romancers would dry its tears with a tale of Red Riding Hood 
and the wicked wolf. They retard the recovery of the party 
by concealing its malady. They perpetuate the mentality 
which requires to be overcome before recovery can take 
place. The sole cure for its disease is sincerity. They offer 
it scape-goats. 

If it is sincere, it will not be drugged by these opiates. 
It will not soothe the pain of defeat with the flattering illusion 
that it is the innocent victim of faults not its own. It is 
nothing of the kind. It is the author, the unintending and 
pitiable author, of its own misfortunes. It made a government 
in its own image; and the collapse of that government was 
the result neither of accident—though that played its part— 
nor of unfavourable circumstances—though luck was against 
it—nor, least of all, it must be repeated, of merely personal 
failings. It was in the logic of history ; for 1929-31 repeated 
1924. It sprang from within, not without ; for it had begun 
within six months of the Government’s return, and the 
flight from principles was both earlier and more precipitate 
than the flight from the pound. It was the consequence, 
not of individual defects, but of a general habit of mind and 
outlook on affairs which ministers had acquired long before 
they could anticipate that power would be their lot. What 
was tried, and found wanting, in short, in 1929-31, was, 
not merely two years of a Labour Cabinet, but a decade of 
Labour politics. 

Such, and not merely the events of a few weeks last 
summer, were the cause of the débicle. If these are the 
realities, to make the conduct of individuals, however odious 
in itself, the main target of criticism is to exaggerate their 
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importance. To expel a person is not to exorcise a spirit. 
The truth is simpler and more serious. In the swift growth of 
the movement since 1918, its inner flaws had been concealed. 
But they had not disappeared ; indeed, some of them had 
deepened. At the moment when the reality of power seemed 
almost within its grasp, its old faults found it out. It now 
has an interval in which to meditate its errors. 


Il. 

The gravest weakness of British Labour is one which it 
shares with the greater part of the world, outside Russia, 
including British capitalists. It is its lack of a creed. The 
Labour Party is hesitant in action, because divided in mind. 
It does not achieve what it could, because it does not know 
what it wants. It frets out of office and fumbles in it, because 
it lacks the assurance either to wait or to strike. Being 
without clear convictions as to its own meaning and purpose, 
it is deprived of the dynamic which only convictions supply. 
If it neither acts with decision nor inspires others so to act, 
the principal reason is that it is itself undecided. 

This weakness is fundamental. If it continues uncorrected, 
there neither is, nor ought to be, a future for the Labour 
Party. A political creed, it need hardly be said, is neither a 
system of transcendental doctrine nor a code of rigid 
formule. It is a common conception of the ends of political 
action, and of the means of achieving them, based on a 
common view of the life proper to human beings, and of the 
steps required at any moment more nearly to attain it. A 
movement, like an individual, cannot build its existence 
round an internal vacuum. Till the void in the mind of the 
Labour Party is filled—till interests are hammered by prin- 
ciples into a serviceable tool, which is what interests should 
be, and a steady will for a new social order takes the place of 
mild yearnings to make somewhat more comfortable terms 
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with the social order of to-day—mere repairs to the engines 
will produce little but disillusionment. 

There is much criticism at the moment of organisation 
and programmes. Some of it, like that which ascribes the 
troubles of the party to its trade union connections, is 
misconceived. It is obvious that the unions, like other 
elements in English society, including the intelligensia, are 
most imperfectly socialised. It is obvious that the weight 
which is given them at party conferences by the card vote is 
an anomaly, which has a historical justification, but is not 
permanently defensible. The picture, however, of torpid 
and rapacious trade unionists impeding bold schemes of 
constructive statesmanship is a caricature; it cannot truly be 
said that the late Government was harassed by recurrent 
pfessure to sacrifice the larger aims of the movement to the 
sectional interests of one element in it. Some of the criticism, 
again, like the recoil of some members of the party from the 
social services—as though to recognise unemployment pay 
for the sorry makeshift it is involved repudiating the com- 
munism of Public Health, Housing and Education—is a 
mood of reaction, engendered by defeat, which in time will 
pass. But much of it is justified. The only comment to be 
made on it is that it does not go far enough. 

Of course the programme of the party needs to be 
modernised ; of course its organisation requires to be over- 
hauled. No one who knows how the former is made and the 
latter works is likely to remain long on his knees before 
either. But, granted the obvious weaknesses of both— 
gtanted the intellectual timidity, conservatism, convention- 
ality, which keeps policy trailing tardily in the rear of realities, 
and over which, if one’s taste is for brilliance on the cheap, 
it is so easy to make merry—the root of the matter is elsewhere. 
These defects are the symptoms, not the source, of the trouble. 
They are, not causes, but effects. 
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THE 


The characteristic vice of the programmes of the party, 
as set out in conference resolutions, is that too often they 
are not programmes. They sweep together great things and 
small; nationalise land, mines and banking in one sentence, 
and abolish fox-hunting in the next; and, by touching on 
everything, commit ministers to nothing. The characteristic 
defect of its practical procedure is its tendency to rely for 
success on the mass support of societies, and the mass vote 
of constituencies, of whom neither have been genuinely 
converted to its principles. It requires an army. It collects a 
mob. The mob disperses. That is the nature of mobs. 

But why are Labour programmes less programmes than 
miscellanies—a glittering forest of Christmas trees, with 
presents for everyone, instead of a plan of campaign for 
what must be, on any showing, a pretty desperate business ? 
Because the party is at present without any ordered con- 
ception of its task. Because it possesses in its own mind 
nothing analogous to what used to be called, in the days when 
it was necessary to put jobs through to time, a Scheme of 
Priorities. Because it has no stable standard of political 
values, such as would teach it to discriminate between the 
relative urgencies of different objectives. Because, lacking 
such a standard, it lacks also the ability to subordinate the 
claims of this section of the movement or that to the progress 
of the whole, and to throw its whole weight against the 
central positions, where success means something, and failure 
itself is not wholly a disaster, instead of frittering away its 
moral in inconclusive skirmishes. 

And why is the Labour Party’s organisation, in spite of its 
admirable personnel, stronger in numbers than in quality ? 
For precisely the same reason. Because the finest individuals 
are nothing till mastered by a cause. Because the party, 
being itself not too certain what that cause is, has found it 
difficult to present it in a form convincing to plain men, of 
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whom the majority, in England as elsewhere, are not 
politicians. Because, instead of stating its faith, undiluted 
and unqualified, and waiting for their support till, with the 
teaching of experience, which to-day teaches pretty fast, they 
come to share it, it tried to buy their votes with promises, 
whether they shared that faith or not. Because it appealed 
to them, on the ground, not that a Labour Government 
would be different from other governments, but that it would 
be a worthy successor to all British governments that had 
ever been. Because, when it ought to have called them to a 
long and arduous struggle, it too often did the opposite. It 
courted them with hopes of cheaply won benefits, and, if it 
did not despise them, sometimes addressed them as though 
it did. It demanded too little, and offered too much. It 
assured them that its aim was the supersession of capitalism, 
but that, in the meantime, the two-hooped pot should have 
four hoops. Is it surprising if they concluded that, since 
capitalism was the order of the day, it had better continue to 
be administered by capitalists, who, at any rate—so, poor 
innocents, they supposed—knew how to make the thing 
work ? 

These, it will be replied, are hard sayings. They are; 
but, unfortunately, they are true. The inner state of the 
movement has been concealed from itself by the glamour of a 
word. That word is Socialism. In 1918 the Labour Party 
finally declared itself to be a Socialist Party. It supposed, 
and supposes, that it thereby became one. It is mistaken. It 
recorded a wish, that is all; the wish has not been fulfilled. 
If it now disciplines itself for a decade, it may become a 
Socialist Party. It is not one at present. Until it recognises 
that it is not Socialist, it is not likely to become Socialist. 

Like any other creed, socialism has two aspects. It 
implies a personal attitude and a collective effort. The 
quality of the latter depends on the sincerity of the former. 
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The collective effort involves three essentials: agreement 
as to the kind of society which it is desired to establish ; 
agreement as to the nature of the resistance to be overcome 
in establishing it ; agreement as to the technique, the methods 
and machinery, required for its establishment. The history 
of British socialism, during the present century, is largely 
the story of the concentration of attention on the third 
requirement, to the neglect of the two first. 

The effort devoted to questions of method has, in itself, 
been admirable. But expedients require, in order that they 
may be applied, and produce, when applied, the results 
intended, a situation in which their application, their con- 
tinuous application on a large scale, is possible. Such a 
situation can exist only if socialists come to power, not as 
difident agents of policies not their own, but as socialists, 
and, having done so, are prepared to deal with the opposition 
which they will encounter. They must have created behind 
them, before they assume office, a strong body of opinion, 
which “ knows what it fights for, and loves what it knows.” 
They must have measured coolly the forces which will be 
mobilised against them. The Labour Party has done neither. 

The reasons are partly historical. The British Labour 
movement was offered in its youth a foreign, and peculiarly 
atid, version of Marxian socialism. It very sensibly rejected 
it—very sensibly, not because the doctrine was Marxian, but 
because, in its pedantry and lack of historical realism, it 
was anything but Marxian. Then the unexpected happened. 
The seed sown by the pioneers began to bear fruit. The 
movement became a political power. Whole battalions were 
shepherded into it, much as the troops of Feng-husiang, 
“the Christian general,” were baptised with a hose. Thanks 
to the judges, the unions were the first wave. The war brought 
another; the election of 1923 a third; the events of 1926 
a fourth. By that time a generation had grown up to which 
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it seemed as easy to be a socialist—as easy, if you please !|— 
as it had seemed difficult in 1900. 

The result was that the British Labour Party, like British 
industry, was for a time too prosperous. It behaved, as the 
latter had behaved, as though summer would last for ever. 
It had inherited from the nineteenth century the economic 
psychology of an age of expansion. In the flush of success, 
its political psychology assumed for a time the same florid 
complexion. It deceived itself both as to its own condition, 
and as to the character of the forces on its side and against 
it. It mistook luck for merit; treated votes, which were 
clearly indispensable, as equivalent to convictions, as to the 
practical value of which it was not equally certain; and 
drugged itself with the illusion that, by adding one to one, 
it would achieve the millennium, without the painful necessity 
of clarifying its mind, disciplining its appetites, and training 
for a tough wrestle with established power and property. 
It touched lightly on its objectives, or veiled them in the 
radiant ambiguity of the word socialism, which each hearer 
could interpret to his taste. So it ended by forgetting the 
reason for its existence. It has now to rediscover it. 

Yet the objective of a socialist party, and of the Labour 
Party in so far as it deserves the name, is simplicity itself. 
The fundamental question, as always, is: Who is to be 
master ? Is the reality behind the decorous drapery of political 
democracy to continue to be the economic power wielded by 
a few thousand—or, if that be preferred, a few hundred 
thousand—bankers, industrialists and land-owners ? Or shall 
a serious effort be made—as serious, for example, as was 
made, for other purposes, during the war—to create organs 
through which the nation can control, in co-operation with 
other nations, its own economic destinies ; plan its business 
as it deems most conducive to the general well-being ; over- 
ride, for the sake of economic efficiency, the obstruction of 
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vested interests ; and distribute the product of its labours in 
accordance with some generally recognised principles of 
justice ? Capitalist parties presumably accept the first alterna- 
tive. A socialist party chooses the second. The nature of its 
business is determined by its choice. 

That business is not the passage of a series of reforms in 
the interests of different sections of the working classes. It 
is to abolish all advantages and disabilities which have their 
source, not in differences of personal quality, but in disparities 
of wealth, opportunity, social position and économic power. 
It is, in short—it is absurd that at this time of day the statement 
should be necessary—a classless society. It is not a question, 
of course, either of merely improving the distribution of 
wealth, or of merely increasing its production, but of doing 
both together. Naturally the methods required to attain that 
objective are various, complex and tedious. Naturally, those 
who accept it may do so for more than one reason—because 
they think it more conducive to economic efficiency than a 
capitalism which no longer, as in its prime, delivers the goods ; 
or merely because they have an eccentric prejudice in favour 
of treating men as men ; of, since the reasons are not neces- 
satily inconsistent, for both reasons at once. In either case, 
they are socialists, though on matters of technique and 
procedure they may be uninstructed socialists. Those who 
do not accept it are not socialists, though they may be as 
wise as Solon and as virtuous as Aristides. Socialism, thus 
defined, will be unpleasant, of course, to some persons 
professing it. Who promised them pleasure ? 

The elements composing the Labour Party are extremely 
miscellaneous. If variety of educational experience and 
economic condition among its active supporters be the test, 
it is, whether fortunately or not, as a mere matter of fact, 
less of a class party than any other British party. That variety 
means that the bond of common experience is weaker than 
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in parties whose members have been taught at school and 
college to hang together. Hence it makes the cohesion which 
springs from common intellectual convictions all the more 
indispensable. There is room for workers of all types in it, 
but on one condition. It is that, in their public capacity, they 
put their personal idiosyncracies second, and their allegiance 
to the objectives of the party first. If they accept titles and 
such toys, without a clear duty to the movement to do so; 
or think that their main business is not fundamental tre- 
construction, but more money for the unemployed; or 
suppose that such reconstruction, instead of being specially 
urgent in the circumstances of to-day, must be kept in cold 
storage till the automatic occurrence of a hypothetical trade 
revival ; or, like thirty-six Labour members in the last House 
of Commons, regard the defence of the interests, or fancied 
interests, of denominational schools as more important than 
to strike a small blow at class privilege in education, they 
may be virtuous individuals, but they are not socialists. To 
the Labour Party they are a source, not of strength, but of 
weakness. They widen the rift between its principles and 
its practice. 

The programme of the party, again, covers a wide range. 
Nor need that be regretted, but, again, on one condition. It 
is that the different proposals contained in it should be 
rigorously subordinated to the main objective. Clearly, 
class-privilege takes more than one form. It is both economic 
and social. It rests on functionless property, on the control 
of key-positions in finance and industry, on educational 
inequalities, on the mere precariousness of proletarian 
existence, which prevents its victims looking before and 
after. Clearly, therefore, a movement seeking to end class- 
privilege must use more than one weapon ; and clearly, also, 
the Labour Party’s programme, like all socialist programmes, 
from the Communist Manifesto to the present day, must 
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include measures which are secondary as well as measures 
which are primary. The essential thing is that it should 
discriminate between them. What will not do is that a 
programme should be built up by a process of half- 
unconscious log-rolling, this measure being offered to one 
section of workers, and that, because no one must be left in 
the cold, being promised to another. 

The Labour Party can either be a political agent, pressing 
in Parliament the claims of different groups of wage-earners ; 
or it can be an instrument for the establishment of a socialist 
commonwealth, which alone, on its own principles, would 
meet those claims effectively, but would not meet them at 
once. What it cannot be is to be both at the same time in the 
same measure. It ought to tell its supporters that obvious 
truth. It ought to inform them that its business is to be the 
organ of a peaceful revolution, and that other interests must 
be subordinated to that primary duty. It is objected that, by 
taking that course, it will alienate many of them. It may, for 
the time being; New Models are not made by being all 
things to all men. But it will keep those worth keeping. And 
those retained will gather others, of a kind who will not 
turn back in the day of battle. 

To formulate from time to time, amid swiftly changing 
complexities, international and domestic, a Labour policy 
which is relevant and up-to-date, is a task for the best brains 
that politics can command. But, when policy has been 
determined, two facts are as certain as political facts can be. 
The first is that, if a Labour Government, when it gets the 
opportunity, proceeds to act on it, it will encounter at once 
determined resistance. The second is that it will not overcome 
that resistance, unless it has explained its aims with complete 
Openness and candour. It cannot avoid the struggle, except 
by compromising its principies; it must, therefore, prepare 
for it. In order to prepare for it, it must create in advance a 
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temper and mentality of a kind to carry it through, not one 
crisis, but a series of crises, to which the Zinovieff letter and 
the Press campaign of last year will prove, it is to be expected, 
to have been mere skirmishes of outposts. Onions can be 
eaten leaf by leaf, but you cannot skin a live tiger paw by 
paw; vivisection is its trade, and it does the skinning first. 
If the Labour Party is to tackle its job with some hope of 
success, it must mobilise behind it a body of conviction as 
resolute and informed as the opposition in front of it. 

To say this is not at all to lend countenance to a sterile 
propaganda of class hatred, or to forget that both duty and 
prudence require that necessary changes should be effected 
without a breakdown, or to ignore the truism that the 
possibility of effecting them is conditioned by international, 
as much as by domestic, factors. It is curious, in view of the 
historical origins of the Liberal movement, and, indeed, of 
such recent history as the campaign of 1909 against “‘the peers 
and their litter,” that Liberals, of all people, should find a rock 
of offence in the class connections of the Labour Party. The 
reason for facing with candour the obvious and regrettable 
fact of the existence of a class struggle is not, of course, to 
idolise class, but to make it less of an idol than in England it 
is. It is to dissolve a morbid complex in the only way in which 
complexes can be dissolved, not by suppressing, but by 
admitting it. It is to emphasise that the dynamic of any living 
movement is to be found, not merely in interests, but in 
principles, which unite men whose personal interests may be 
poles asunder, and that, if principles are to exercise their 
appeal, they must be frankly stated. The form which the 
effort to apply them assumes necessarily varies, of course, 
from one society to another. Any realist view of the future 
of British socialism must obviously take account of the 
political maturity and dependence on a world economy of 
the people of Great Britain. It does not follow, however, 
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that the struggle to be faced is less severe on that account. 
Intellectually and morally it may be more exacting. 

If there is any country where the privileged classes are 
simpletons, it is certainly not England. The idea that tact 
and amiability in presenting the Labour Party’s case—the 
“statesmanship ” of the last Government—can hoodwink 
them into the belief that it is also theirs is as hopeful as an 
attempt to bluff a sharp solicitor out of a property of which he 
holds the title-deeds. The plutocracy consists of agreeable, 
astute, forcible, self-confident, and, when hard-pressed, 
unscrupulous people, who know pretty well which side their 
bread is buttered, and intend that the supply of butter shall 
not run short. They respect success, the man or movement 
that “ brings it off.” But they have, very properly, no use for 
cajolery, and laugh in their sleeves—and not always in their 
sleeves—at attempts to wheedle them. If their position is 
seriously threatened, they will use every piece on the board, 
political and economic—the House of Lords, the Crown, the 
Press, disaffection in the army, financial crises, international 
difficulties, and even, as newspaper attacks on the pound 
last summer showed, the émigré trick of injuring one’s 
country to protect one’s pocket—in the honest conviction 
that they are saving civilisation. The way to deal with them 
is not to pretend, as some Labour leaders do, that, because 
many of them are pleasant creatures, they can be talked into 
the belief that they want what the Labour movement wants, 
and differ only as to methods. It is, except for the necessary 
contacts of political warfare, to leave them alone till one can 
talk with effect, when less talking will be needed, and, in the 
meantime, to seize every opportunity of forcing a battle 
on fundamental questions. When they have been knocked 
out in a straight fight on a major economic issue, they will 
proceed, in the words of Walt Whitman, to “ re-examine 
philosophies and religions.” They will open their eyes and 
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mend their manners. They will not do so before. Why 
should they ? 
II. 

If such are the objectives of the Labour Party, and such 
the forces against it, what are the practical conclusions ? 
They are four, relating respectively to programmes, propa- 
ganda, discipline, and tactics. 

The conclusion of an article is not the proper place for even 
the outline of a policy, which, with the world sliding as it is, 
may be out of date in six months. But certain points are clear. 
The business of making programmes by including in them an 
assortment of measures appealing to different sections of the 
movement must stop. The function of the party is not to 
offer the largest possible number of carrots to the largest 
possible number of donkeys. It is, while working for 
international peace and co-operation abroad, to carry through 
at home the large measures of economic and social reconstruc- 
tion which, to the grave injury of the nation, have been too 
long postponed, and with that object to secure that the key- 
positions of the economic system are under public control. 

That task must, of course, be interpreted in a broad sense. 
It is not for Labour to relapse into the Philistinism of the 
May Report, with its assumption that all but economic 
interests, and those interpreted @ /a capitalist, are of secondary 
importance. Side by side with action of a strictly economic 
character, such as the transference to public ownership of 
foundation services, including the banks ; the establishment 
of machinery to bring the supply of capital to industry under 
public control; the creation of a permanent Industrial 
Development Commission to press steadily forward the 
modernisation of industrial organisation; and such other 
measures of the same order as may be adopted, must go 4 
policy for the improvement of education, health, and the 
system of local government, which themselves, it may be 
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remarked, are matters not irrelevant to economic prosperity. 
It is monstrous that services vital to the welfare of the great 
majority of the population, and especially to that of the 
young, should be crippled or curtailed, while the rentier 
takes an actually larger percentage than in the past of the 
national income. If that income is too small to permit of our 
ensuring that all children have proper opportunities of health 
and education, it is clearly too small to allow us other luxuries, 
including the continued payment of £300,000,000 odd a year 
to holders of war debt. A Labour Government should not 
wait till circumstances are favourable to a voluntary con- 
version, nor should it deal with war debt alone. It should 
follow the example set by Australia and other countries, and, 
indeed, as far as a disregard for the sanctity of contractual 
obligations is concerned, by the highly respectable Cabinet 
at present in power. It should compulsorily reduce fixed 
interest charges. 

Of the general considerations which arise in planning a 
programme, the most important are three. The essentials 
must be put first, and sectional claims must not be permitted to 
conflict with them. The transference of economic power to 
public hands must take precedence over the mere alleviation 
of distress. It must be recognised that any serious attempt to 
give effect to such a policy will provoke a counter-attack, 
including action to cause economic embarrassment to the 
government of the day, and measures to meet it must be 
prepared in advance. The present government has shown that 
wealth can be redistributed, and existing contracts broken, 
by the convenient procedure of Orders in Council. The 
precedent should be remembered. An Emergency Powers 
Act is on the statute-book. Labour must be prepared to use it, 
and, if the powers which it confers are insufficient, to pass 
another. 

What a Labour Government can do depends on what, 
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when in opposition, it has taught its supporters to believe will 
be done. “ Never office again without a majority ” is the 
formula of the moment. But quality of support is as important 
as quantity. The Labour Party deceives itself, if it supposes 
that the mere achievement of a majority will enable it to 
carry out fundamental measures, unless it has previously 
created in the country the temper to stand behind it when 
the real struggle begins. Much of its propaganda appears to 
the writer—himself the least effective of propagandists—to 
ignore that truism. What is needed, is not merely the advocacy 
of particular measures of socialist reconstruction, indispen- 
sable though that is. It is the creation of a body of men and 
women who, whether trade unionists or intellectuals, put 
socialism first, and whose creed carries conviction, because 
they live in accordance with it. 

The impressive feature of Russia is not that, apart from 
agriculture, the items in its policy are particularly novel. It 
is that, whether novel or not, they are being carried out. 
The force which causes them to be carried out is, not material, 
but spiritual. It is the presence of such a body, at once 
dynamic and antiseptic, the energumens, the zealots, the 
Puritans, the Jacobins, the religious order, the Communist 
Party—call it what you please—which possesses, not merely 
opinions, but convictions, and acts as it believes. Its existence 
does not depend on political forms ; it is as compatible with 
Parliamentary, as with any other, machinery. Till something 
analogous to it develops in England, Labour will be plaintive, 
not formidable, and its business will not march. 

The way to create it, and the way, when created, for it 
is to set about its task, is not to prophecy smooth things ; 
support won by such methods is a reed shaken by every 
wind. It is not to encourage adherents to ask what they will 
get from a Labour Government, as though a campaign were a 
picnic, all beer and sunshine. It is to ask them what they 
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will give. It is to make them understand that the return of 
a Labour Government is merely the first phase of a struggle 
the issue of which depends on themselves. It is objected that 
such methods involve surrendering for a decade the prospect 
of office. It may be replied that, if so, impotence out of 
office is preferable, at any rate, to impotence in it. It does 
not prejudice the future, or leave a record to be lived down. 
But is it certain that, had the late Government spoken in 
that sense before coming to power, and then fallen in 1930 
in the attempt to carry a measure of first-class importance, 
it would have less likely to supply an alternative government 
in 1936? 

Talk is nauseous without practice. Who will believe 
that the Labour Party means business as long as some of its 
stalwarts sit up and beg for social sugar-plums, like poodles 
in a drawing room? On this matter there is at the moment a 
good deal of cant. The only test is the practical one; what 
behaviour is most conducive to getting on with the job? 
A distinction may be drawn, no doubt, between compliance 
with public conventions and conduct in matters of purely 
personal choice. If one is a postman, one can wear a post- 
man’s uniform, without thereby being turned into a pillar of 
sealing-wax. And, if Privy Councillors make up for the part, 
when duty requires it, by hiring official clothes from a 
theatrical costume-maker, who will let them for the day at 
not unreasonable rates, there is nothing to shed tears over, 
except their discomfort. The thing, all the same, though a 
trifle, is insincere and undignified. Livery and an independent 
mind go ill together. Labour has no need to imitate an 
etiquette. It can make its own. 

It is one thing to bow down in the House of Rimmon, 
for practical reasons, when necessity requires it. It is quite 
another to press, all credulity and adoration, into the inner 
citcle of his votaries. But the criticism on the snobbery of 
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some pillars of the party, though just as far as it goes, does 
not go far enough. Those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones. The truth is that, though the ways of some 
of the big fish are bad, those of some of the smaller fry are 
not much better. Five-pounders and fingerlings, we insist on 
rising, and—shades of Walton !—to what flies ! 

It will not do. To kick over an idol, you must first get 
off your knees. To say that snobbery is inevitable in the 
Labour Party, because all Englishmen are snobs, is to throw 
up the sponge. Either the Labour Party means to end the 
tyranny of money, or it does not. If it does, it must not 
fawn on the owners and symbols of money. If there are 
members of it—a small minority no doubt, but one would 
be too many—who angle for notice in the capitalist press ; 
accept, or even beg for, “honours”; are flattered by 
invitations from fashionable hostesses; suppose that their 
financial betters are endowed with intellects more dazzling 
and characters more sublime than those of common men; 
and succumb to convivial sociabilities, like Red Indians to 
fire-water, they have mistaken their vocation. They would 
be happier as footmen. It may be answered, of course, that 
it is sufficient to leave them to the ridicule of the world which 
they are so anxious to enter, and which may be trusted in 
time—its favourites change pretty quickly—to let them know 
what it thinks of them. But, in the meantime, there are such 
places as colliery villages and cotton towns. How can 
followers be Ironsides if leaders are flunkies ? 

One cannot legislate for sycophancy; one can only 
expose it, and hope that one’s acquaintances will expose it 
in oneself. The silly business of “honours” is a different 
story. For Labour knighthoods and the rest of it (except 
when, as in the case of civil servants and municipal officers, 
such as mayors and town clerks, they are recognised steps 
in an official career) there is no excuse. Cruel boys tie 
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tin cans to the tails of dogs; but even a mad dog does not 
tie a can to its own tail. Why on earth should a Labour 
member? He has already all the honour a man wants in the 
respect of his own people. He can afford to tell the tempter 
to take his wares to a market which will pay for them and 
himself to the devil. While the House of Lords lasts, the 
party must have spokesmen in it. Peerages, therefore, have 
very properly been undergone, as an unpleasant duty, by 
men who disliked them. It should in future, be made clear, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that that reason, and no other, 
is the ground for accepting them. When it is necessary that 
a Labour peer should be made, the victim required to play 
the part of Jephtha’s daughter should be designated by a 
formal vote of the Parliamentary Party meeting. It is not 
actually essential that the next Annual Conference should 
pass a resolution of sympathy with him and his wife, but it 
would be a graceful act for it to do so. What odious 
Puritanism ! Yes, but the Puritans, though unpleasant people, 
had one trifling merit. They did the job, or, at any rate, their 
job. Is the Labour Party doing it ? 

If there is the right spirit in the movement, there will 
not be any question of the next Labour Government repeating 
the policy of office at all costs which was followed by the last. 
Whether it takes office without an independent majority is 
a matter of secondary importance compared with its conduct 
when it gets there. Its proper course is clear. The only sound 
policy for a minority government is to act like a majority 
government. It is not to attempt to enact the less con- 
troversial parts of its programme; for its opponents give 
nothing away, and will resist a small measure of educational 
teform as remorselessly as a bill for the nationalisation of 
the land. It is to fight on large issues, and to fight at once. 
It is to introduce in the first three months, while its prestige is 
high and its moral unimpared, the measures of economic 
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reconstruction which it regards as essential. It will, of 
course, be defeated ; if it is in a minority, in the Commons, 
if it is in a majority, in the Lords. In the second case, it can use 
the Parliament Act, supposing it to be still law, and go to 
the country on the abolition of the House of Lords ; in the 
first, it must demand a dissolution. In either, it will do 
better for the nation and itself by forcing the issue, than by 
earning as its epitaph the answer which Siéyes gave to the 
question what he had done during the Terror: “j’ai vécu”: 
“T kept alive.” 

It is objected that such a policy involves sacrificing 
opportunities for useful wor:., particularly in the field of 
international affairs. It may—for the time being; had the 
late government acted on it, Sir John Simon would have 
succeeded Mr. Henderson after one year, instead of after two. 
On a long view, however, the dilemma is less absolute than 
that argument suggests. The League is what the rulers of 
the Great Powers, and the interests behind them, permit it 
to be. In the light of the history of the last thirteen years, 
and not least of 1931-32—in the light, for example, of their 
attitude in the test case of Manchuria and of the tragic farce 
of the Disarmament Conference—can it seriously be argued 
that they are eager that it should itself be a power, or that 
even a Labour Government, if it holds office at the mercy of 
its opponents and the League’s, can succeed, during a brief 
spell of precarious authority, in making it one? It is obvious 
that, as the world is to-day, no nation can save itself by itself ; 
we must co-operate, or decline. But is it probable that 
international co-operation can be built on a foundation of 
states dominated, in their internal lives, by ideals antithetic 
to it? Those who cannot practise their creed under their 
own roof can practice it nowhere, and one contribution, at 
least, which a Labour Government can make to that cause 
is to be made at home. It is to apply to the affairs of its own 
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country the principles which, it believes, should govern those 
of the world. It is to extend the area of economic life 
controlled by some rational conception of the common good, 
not by a scramble, whether of persons, classes, or nations, 
for individual power and profit. 

Sir Arthur Salter, in contrasting the frank individualism 
of the nineteenth century with the improvised, half-conscious 
experiments in collective control of the post-war world, 
observes that “we have, in our present intermediate position 
between these two systems, lost many of the advantages of 
both, and failed to secure the full benefits of either.” In the 
sphere of international, as of domestic, policy, the attempt 
to give a social bias to capitalism, while leaving it master 
of the house, appears to have failed. If capitalism is to be 
our future, then capitalists, who believe in it, are most likely 
to make it work, though at the moment they seem to have 
some difficulty in doing so. The Labour Party will serve 
the world best, not by doing half-heartedly what they do 
with conviction, but by clarifying its own principles and 
acting in accordance with them. 














THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MINISTERS’ POWERS 


By Wittram A. Rosson 


BARTHELEMY, the Dean of the Faculty of 

Law in the University of Paris, relates that thirty 

years ago he was spending a week-end with the 

late Professor Dicey. In the course of con- 

versation M. Barthélemy asked a question about administrative 

law in this country. “ In England,” replied Dicey, “ we know 

nothing of administrative law; and we wish to know 
nothing.” 

This episode illustrates the attitude of mind which has 
characterised the political intelligentsia of Great Britain 
towards one of the most vital subjects of the day during the 
present century. The late Professor Dicey was not a legal 
pedant or a man of narrow outlook. He was, on the contrary, 
distinguished by a remarkable breadth of vision ; and it was 
his extraordinary insight into the organic relation between 
law and public opinion, into the connection between con- 
stitutional law and traditional convention, which placed him 
high above his contemporaries as an exponent of the English 
system of government. But despite all his insight, Dicey 
suffered from one immense delusion until almost the end of 
his life. He believed that in England the rule of law is supreme, 
and that under it “‘ every official, from the Prime Minister 
down to a constable or a collector of taxes, is under the same 
responsibility for every act done without legal justification 
as any other citizen.” He believed that there was nothing to 
be found in England even remotely resembling the system of 
droit administratif in France, whereby wrongful acts alleged to 
have been committed by public officials in the course of their 


1 Law of the Constitution, 8th. Ed., p. 189. 
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duty are tried by special administrative courts. In contrasting 
the French system with our own he described it as one in 
which the state is given exceptional and extensive privileges : 
a misreading of the position in France almost as complete 
as that famous misreading of the English Constitution 
which occurs in Montesquien’s Esprit des Lois (Ch. 6, 
Book xi.). 

In a very narrow sense Dicey was right in declaring that 
in England there is no precise equivalent to the French 
system. But in proving that he proved too much; and his 
accuracy over a small matter obscured the larger truth. In 
exorcising from the British Constitution all doctrines having 
even the most remote connection with the hated droit adminis- 
tratif, he at the same time excommunicated from the field of 
his vision a series of administrative institutions which, while 
peculiar to the English polity, are impossible to reconcile 
with the constitutional principles which he had announced. 
As each year passed, Dicey’s Law of the Constitution found 
increasing favour with the governing-classes both in England 
and throughout the Empire. The suggestion it contained, 
that in England the Rule of Law and Liberty prevail, 
whereas the barbarians of the continent have perforce to 
endure all the misery and oppression of a lawless tyranny 
imposed by a privileged state, brought unction to the soul 
even when it was most clearly at variance with the facts. 
The work became the standard text book for students of law 
and politics at the older universities, at the Inns of Court, 
at the solicitors’ law schools. It matured into a classic; 
and finally became almost part of the Constitution itself. 
It is not too much to say that “ Dicey on the Constitution ” 
dominated political and legal thought among educated 
Englishmen at home and abroad for more than thirty years. 
Yet with each succeeding edition the phenomena it ignored 
gtew more insistent both in numbers and in strength ; until 
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at last its author, near the end of his long life, gave voice to 
the unquiet doubts which had at last come upon him. 

It is probably true to say that the acquisition by depart- 
ments of state of legislative and judicial powers has proceeded 
more easily and more rapidly during the past half-century 
by reason of the fact that scarcely anyone was aware of what 
was occurring, than would otherwise have been the case, 
It was not until several years after the war of 1914-18, when 
the advent of the Defence of the Realm Act had made people 
conscious of the extreme lengths to which the hegemony of 
the executive had been pushed, that systematic enquiry began 
to be made here and there into the position which had arisen. 
The judges commenced to introduce caustic observations 
into their judgments in cases where Ministers of the Crown 
were officially concerned. Lawyers began to denounce “ the 
bureaucrats.” And in 1929 the Lord Chief Justice took the 
unusual step of publishing a series of newspaper articles, 
afterwards issued in book form under the title The New 
Despotism, in which he made a violent and undisguised attack 
upon the Civil Service. 

There is, Lord Hewart pointed out, a persistent influence 
at work which, whatever the motives or intentions that 
support it, undoubtedly has the effect of placing a large and 
increasing field of departmental authority and activity 
beyond the reach of the ordinary law. Thus, what he called 
a despotic power was being produced which places govern- 
ment departments above the sovereignty of Parliament and 
beyond the jurisdiction of the courts. He then remarked that 
the growth of the system of delegating legislative power 
to government departments had proceeded side by side with 
a great increase in the number of public officials, and suggested 
that it was “‘ the officials in the departments concerned who 


1 See the article he wrote entitled, The Development of Administrative Law in England 
**T.aw Quarterly Review, Vol. xxxi., p. 148. 
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initiate the legislation by which the arbitrary powers are 
conferred upon them.”! Thus, in short, Parliament is hood- 
winked by the Cabinet, the Cabinet is directed by the officials, 
and the officials are guilty of a vast conspiracy to deprive the 
commonwealth of the hard-earned constitutional liberties 
which have been won through centuries of strife and sacrifice. 

This simple denunciation won immediate support in the 
press, on the platform and in Parliament. It is not too much to 
say that Lord Hewart’s attitude represents 99 per cent. of the 
opinion of the bench, the bar and the solicitors’ profession. 
The reason, of which they are. entirely unconscious, is 
interesting. An opposition has for lone existed in Britain 
between the idea of “law ” and the idea of “ government.” 
This is a heritage from the conflict in the seventeenth century 
between, on the one side, a sovereign claiming to rule by 
divine right and to exercise an undisputed prerogative in all 
matters of government, and on the other side a nation 
claiming a supreme law to which even the sovereign should 
be subject. That struggle between King and Commons has 
become transformed in our own day into a conflict between 
the Executive on the one hand and the Judiciary and the 
legal profession on the other. The lawyers still regard them- 
selves as champions of the popular cause; but there can be 
little doubt that the great departments of state administering 
or supervising public health, public education, pension 
schemes, unemployment and health insurance, housing and 
all the other modern social services, are not only essential 
to the well-being of the great mass of the people, but also 
the most significant expressions of democracy in our time. 
Considerations of this kind, however, could scarcely be 
expected to weigh with the predominantly upper middle-class, 
Forsytic and conservative legal mind. 

What may be accounted an influence of some importance is 


1“ The New Despotism,” p. 52. 
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the injury to the livelihood and prestige of the legal profession 
threatened by the new development. Just as the rank and 
file of the medical profession have displayed for decades an 
uncompromising hostility towards the public health move- 
ment and the modern science of preventive medicine ; just 
as in the sixteenth century the practitioners of the Common 
Law Courts fought desperately to avert the shifting of the 
living law to the King’s Council, to the Court of Requests, 
the Court of Chancery and the Star Chamber!—all of them 
what we should now call Administrative Tribunals—so 
to-day it requires no great effort of the mind or will to enable 
a lawyer or a judge to persuade himself that a development 
which removes disputes from the courts, which will provide 
a mode of adjudication wherein the practising lawyer has but 
little part, in which a rival technique and a new jurisdiction 
will outstrip the waning popularity of the established courts, 
is a Machiavelian tendency which the public good requires 
to be stamped out like an evil pest. 

This was the setting in which the Donoughmore 
Committee on Ministerial Powers was appointed in 1929. 
It is worthy of note that although the Committee was set up 
by the Lord Chancellor of a labour government, the 
personnel of the Committee was almost exactly what might 
have been expected from a conservative ministry. Out of 
the 17 members originally appointed, six are eminent 
practising barristers or solicitors, and another two are 
lawyers of highly conservative views—a majority of the 
entire Committee. Three of the remaining members are 
conservative ex-ministers ; and the only persons from whom 
ptogressive ideas might reasonably be expected were Sit 
John Anderson, Professor Laski and three labour members 
of Parliament. A reforming Lord Chancellor appears to be 
an impossibility at the present time. 


1 Cf. Roscoe Pound: “ The Spirit of the Common Law,” p. 73. 
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The terms of reference are of great significance. In them 
the Committee is directed to consider the powers exercised 
by or under the direction of (or by persons or bodies 
appointed specially by) Ministers of the Crown by way of 
(a) delegated legislation and () judicial or quasi-judicial 
decision, “and to report what safeguards are desirable or 
necessary to secure the constitutional principles of the 
sovereignty of Parliament and the supremacy of the Law.” 
Here we have the curious spectacle of the conclusions at 
which the Committee is expected to arrive being embodied in 
its terms of reference. The Committee started life with the 
dead hand of Dicey lying frozen on its neck. 


II. 

All things considered, the Committee has done a far 
better piece of work than might have been expected in view 
of the unpropitious circumstances attending its birth. 

The Report! starts by observing that in the British 
Constitution there is no such thing as the absolute separation 
of legislative, executive and judicial powers. In practice it 
is inevitable that they should overlap. Formal denial is thus 
given at the outset to that doctrine of the separation of 
powers which has for generations confused the minds of 
men both at home and abroad. The divine right of powers 
to be separated, insisted upon so strongly in the constitutional 
law of the United States, and ignored so flagrantly in con- 
stitutional practice, springs at bottom from the attitude of 
suspicion and hostility towards government which was well 
justified in the days when the rulers consisted of a sovereign 
and a small group of self-interested noblemen and royal 
favourites, but is utterly unsuited to the efficient conduct of 
government in the modern democratic state, when what is 
required is not a system of checks and balances to stultify the 


*Cmd. 4060./1932. 2/6 net. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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effectiveness of each organ of government, but a co-operative 
effort between all the powers of the state directed towards 
the common welfare. 

It has been suggested, the Committee states, that the 
practice of delegating legislative and judicial powers to 
administrative organs is bad, and should be forthwith 
abandoned. This, however, is not the Committee’s own view, 
nor that of most persons who have considered the problem. 
Delegation is inevitable to-day. But apart from its inevitability, 
“We see nothing to justify any lowering of the country’s 
high opinion of its Civil Service or any reflection on its sense 
of justice, or any ground for a belief that our constitutional 
machinery is developing in directions which are fundamentally 
wrong.” What is needed, in fact, is a series of safeguards 
against possible abuse. If the right precautions are taken, the 
Committee expressly declares, “‘there is no ground for public 
fear.” With these preliminary observations the grisly spectre 
of executive tyranny is banished to the theatrical property- 
room from which it was so unwisely permitted to wander, 
and the sensational phrases used to describe it are shown to 
be little more than journalistic devices for misleading the 
ignorant. The suggestion that the statutory provisions 
conferring powers on the departments are due directly or 
indirectly to an attempt on the part of civil servants to secure 
atbitrary power for themselves is disposed of as being 
“ unsupported by the smallest shred of evidence.” 

The Report describes at some length the enormous variety 
of delegated legislation which now exists; the diverse 
procedures which are prescribed ; and the haphazard way in 
which such safeguards as laying before Parliament and 
antecedent publicity are sometimes required and sometimes 
omitted. In all these matters the Committee seeks to 
introduce a measure of systematisation and rationalisation. 
Nomenclature is to be simplified, the Rules Publication Act 
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should be amended, the practice of departmental consultation 
with interests affected should be pursued, the method of 
appending explanatory notes to rules or regulations extended, 
and a uniform procedure in regard to laying regulations 
before Parliament adopted. The improved drafting of 
delegated legislation should be secured either by enlarging 
the staff of the Parliamentary Counsel’s office or by providing 
the departments with properly-qualified draftsmen. 

All this relates to the exercise by ministers of their 
legislative functions. The principles which should guide 
Parliament in delegating such functions are also laid down. 
The normal type of delegated legislation is marked by two 
characteristics: first, the limits of the power conferred are 
so clearly defined by statute as to be plainly known to 
Parliament, the executive, the public and the judiciary. 
Second, the powers delegated do not include power to legislate 
on matters of principle, to impose taxation, or to amend Acts 
of Parliament. The exceptional type involves not only power 
to do all these things, but the delegated powers confer so 
wide a discretion on a minister that it is almost impossible to 
know what limit Parliament intended to impose ; and control 
by the courts is in some instances expressly excluded. It is 
worth noticing that the most conspicuous examples of these 
abnormal types have occurred within the past year, ¢.g., the 
Gold Standard (Amendment) Act, 1931, the National Econ- 
omy Act, 1931, the Foodstuffs (Prevention of Exploitation) 
Act, 1931, the Horticultural Products (Emergency Customs 
Duties) Act, 1931, and the Import Duties Act, 1932. The 
Committee utters a warning that exceptional measures should 
be reserved for exceptional emergencies; and recommends 
that Parliament should not depart from the normal into the 
exceptional type of delegated legislation without special need, 
not without conscious consideration of the special grounds 
on which the need is said to be founded. The so-called 
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Henry VIII. Clause, by which a dispensing power is given 
to a minister to modify the provisions of a statute, should 
never be employed except for the sole purpose of bringing 
an Act into operation, and should be subject to a time limit 
of one year for the period of its operation. 

Most important of all is the proposal to set up a small 
Standing Committee of each House of Parliament for the 
dual purpose of considering and reporting on every Bill 
containing a proposal to confer law-making power on a 
minister, and of scrutinising every rule and regulation made 
by a department in the exercise of delegated legislative power. 
These Committees would be required to consider the form 
only and not the merits of a Bill submitted to them. They 
would report on its form, and state whether it contained any 
exceptional features from a constitutional point of view. In 
particular, the Committees would enquire whether the limits 
of the powers conferred on the executive were clearly defined ; 
whether any power to legislate on matters of principle, or 
to impose a tax, were involved; whether imraunity from 
challenge in the courts were asked for in respect of any 
regulation to be made ; whether any clause of the Henry VIII. 
type were inserted ; and finally, whether the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill in this connection were properly and 
adequately explained by the minister in an explanatory 
memorandum which is to accompany all such measures in 
future. 

These recommendations appear to combine practical 
commonsense with theoretical wisdom. They avoid the 
danger of attempting to lay down inflexible dogmas to guide 
the orthodox for all eternity, while at the same time they are 
based on recognisable principles. They distinguish between 
the normal and the abnormal ; they embody the indispensable 
feature of perpetual scrutiny by members of the legislature ; 
they observe the need for expert assistance to aid the 
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Parliamentary Committees in their task; they emphasise 
the importance of good drafting, publicity, uniformity of 
procedure and rationalisation of method. They endeavour to 
make Parliament more conscious of what it is doing or about 
to do than to persuade it to accept self-denying penances in 
the future. Inevitably, there are obvious doubts which arise 
in connection with some of the recommendations. One 
wonders, for instance, how a single Committee of each House 
will manage to cover the whole vast field of delegated 
legislation without missing the significance of many of the 
statutory rules and orders. One questions the ability of the 
Committees to report on form while avoiding judgment on 
the substance. But these and similar criticisms are purely 
hypothetical. Taken as a whole, the recommendations of the 
Committee on delegated legislation seem to be exceedingly 
good. 


II. 

The second half of the Report, dealing with “ Judicial 
or Quasi-Judicial Decision,” covers a field which presents 
problems that are harder to grasp intellectually and more 
difficult to solve from a practical point of view. 

“ The supremacy or rule of the law of the land,” we are 
told, “is a recognised principle of the English Constitution.” 
The Committee accepts the exposition of this rule of law 
given by Dicey, who declared it to have with us three different 
meanings. First, it means (according to this exposition), the 
absolute supremacy of regular law as opposed to the in- 
fluence of arbitrary power, and excludes the existence of 
arbitrariness, of prerogative or even of wide discretionary 
authority on the part of the Government. It means, second, 
equality before the law, or “the equal subjection of all 
classes to the ordinary law of the land administered by the 
ordinary law courts.” Thirdly, it means that our constitutional 
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law is not the source but the consequence of the rights of the 
individual as defined and enforced by the courts.” 

The first of these conditions is so manifestly remote from 
the state of affairs which has existed at any rate for the past 
century that it is obviously untrue in any large sense. Every 
government possesses, and must possess, “‘ wide discretionary 
authority”; and the importance of the prerogative can 
scarcely be over-emphasised in England of all countries, 
where the entire field of foreign affairs, to take only one 
instance, falls within its scope. But it is the second condition 
which is of chief significance in connection with the present 
discussion. (The third condition is not of particular moment). 

The doctrine that all classes in this country are subject 
equally to the ordinary law of the land, administered by the 
ordinary courts of law, can be maintained only if at the same 
time it is admitted that “ the ordinary law of the land ” makes 
such colossal distinctions between administrative depart- 
ments of government and private individuals that the former 
carry on their activities under what is virtually a special code 
or dispensation. The immunity of the Crown from liability 
in tort, which applies not merely to the ministers and 
departments of state, but extends right down the hierarchy 
to such relatively humble figures as a borough constable, 
has now become so glaring an instance of state privilege that 
even the blindest advocates of the orthodox theory are 
compelled to denounce it as an “ anomaly ” ; and the present 
Report goes out of its way, and even outside its terms of 
reference, to commend a Bill to fill “ this lacuna in the rule 
of law.” But quite apart from this notorious scandal, there 
are a whole series of other privileges given to the executive 
in the courts of law : by statutory measures such as the Public 
Authorities Protection Act; by common law doctrines 
founded on ancient prejudices, such as nonfeasance, whereby 
a public authority cannot be made liable for damages for 
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the nonfulfilment of a public duty, even though injury results 
to one or more citizens ; by the self-limitation of the courts 
of law, which impels them to refuse to investigate entire 
fields of executive action ; by the archaic forms of procedure 
which have usually to be adopted whenever the activity of 
the Government is questioned in the courts of law. 

The net result of all this is twofold. In the first place, 
there is almost no equality before the law, as between 
government and citizen, in the ordinary courts of justice, 
for the simple reason that a special body of law and pro- 
cedure applies exclusively to public authorities. In the second 
place this body of law operates so as to deprive the citizen 
of a remedy against the state in nearly all the cases where he 
most requires it, and at the same time enables the most 
important administrative decisions to escape any shadow of 
review by the courts of law. 

The English legal system has, in fact, shown the most 
remarkable incapacity to expand in accordance with the 
needs of the modern state. The liability of the individual 
official for wrongdoing committed in the course of his duty, 
on which so much praise has been bestowed by English 
writers, is essentially a relic from past centuries when 
government was in the hands of a few known, prominent, 
independent and substantial persons called Public Officers, 
who were in no way responsible to ministers or elected 
legislatures or councils.1 Such a doctrine is utterly unsuited 
to the twentieth-century state, in which the Public Officer 
has been superseded by armies of anonymous and obscure 


1 An interesting passage on this subject occurs in an excellent monograph recently 
published entitled, Responsible Bureaucracy: A study of the Swiss Civil Service by 
Carl Joachim Friedrich and Taylor Cole (Harvard University Press, 1932): “* Because 
of the peculiar conditions under which English government developed, there is a 
widespread belief in English-speaking countries to the effect that a clear line of 
distinction can and must be drawn between political responsibility of the government 
enforceable through Cabinet responsibility or general elections on the one hand and 
personal responsibility of the agents of the Government, the civil servant (or servants 
of the Crown), enforceable through the courts. Such a distinction, which historically 
speaking is a feudal heritage, is totally inadmissible under modern conditions. .” p. 5. 
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civil servants acting directly under the orders of their 
superiors, who are ultimately responsible to an elected body, 
The exclusive liability of the individual officer is a doctrine 
typical of a highly individual common law. It is of decreasing 
value to-day, and is small recompense for an irresponsible 
state. The doctrine has been abandoned, in whole or in part, 
by the more intelligent legal systems on the Continent. 
English jurists have, unfortunately, for the most part 
been so preoccupied with the mote in the eye of the executive 
that they have failed to notice the beam in their own. Their 
concern at the judicial functions acquired by administrative 
departments has dominated the discussion of public law 
questions for the past decade and has diverted the attention 
of both lawyers and the general public from the defects 
of the courts of justice as instruments for controlling, wisely 
and effectively, the relations between the citizen and the state. 


IV. 
ith these considerations in mind, we can now turn to 
the section of the Report dealing with the judicial powers 
of ministers. 

For more than half-a-century Parliament has made a 
practice of conferring, with increasing frequency, judicial 
powers on ministers of state. The legislation relating to 
public health, education, local government, health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, pensions and other social services 
is teeming with provisions in which disputes between 
administrative authorities and householders, parents, em- 
ployers, insured persons, approved societies, doctors, 
druggists, and other sections of the community are determined, 
not by the courts of law, but by departments of state or by 
administrative tribunals appointed by ministers of the Crown. 
This tendency was not the result of a well-thought out 
constitutional principle. It was haphazard and sporadic and 
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unsystematic . Yet it was not, on the other hand, due to a 
fit of absent mindedness. Parliament did not merely overlook 
the courts of law. But the possibility of setting up new 
organs of adjudication which would do the work more 
rapidly, more cheaply, more efficiently than the ordinary 
courts ; which would possess greater technical knowledge and 
fewer prejudices against government; which would give 
greater heed to the social interests involved and show less 
solicitude for private property rights; which would decide 
the dispute with a conscious effort at furthering the social 
policy embodied in the legislation: this prospect offered 
solid advantages which no doubt induced Parliament to 
extend the administrative jurisdiction of government depart- 
ments so as to include judicial functions affecting the social 
services. In doing so Parliament was only repeating a process 
which had happened again and again in the history not only 
of England but of many civilised countries. 

The Committee thus came to be faced with a fait accompli. 
Broadly speaking, three courses were open to it. It could (in 
theory at least) have recommended a return to the eighteenth- 
century position, illustrated by the Lord Chief Justice when 
he expressed the hope that “the worst of the offending 
sections” in Acts of Parliament be repealed or amended. 
It could have accepted the proposals which I put forward to 
rationalise and institutionalise the administrative jurisdiction 
in a boldly-conceived system of administrative courts 
separated to a large extent from the ordinary routine of 
departmental administration and free from indirect ministerial 
interference. Or thirdly, it could accept the patchwork 
quilt of ill-constructed tribunals which at present exists, and 
endeavour to remedy some of their more obvious defects. 

It is this last-named alternative which the Committee has 
adopted. The Report contains no recommendations which 
drastically disturb the existing structure, nor is it suggested 
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that in practice any injustice or hardship has resulted from 
the present arrangements. Indeed, the Committee explicitly 
declares that “there is nothing radically wrong about the 
existing practice of Parliament in permitting the exercise of 
judicial and quasi-judicial powers by Ministers and of judicial 
power by Ministerial Tribunals.” There are, however, a 
number of proposals intended to safeguard the interests of 
the citizen. Thus, every party to a dispute should be given 
an opportunity to state his case, and also of knowing the 
case which he has to meet. Every minister or administrative 
tribunal should be required to give the reasons on which 
their decision is based, and this document should be available 
to the parties. A précis of leading decisions should be 
published at regular intervals. Wherever a public enquiry is 
held in connection with the exercise of judicial functions by 
ministers, the Inspector’s report should be published in all 
save the most exceptional circumstances. 

These recommendations are good so far as they go; 
and constitute in most cases a definite advance on established 
practice. The disappointing feature of the Report is its 
failure to make any significant contribution to the structure 
of the system. Instead of endeavouring to increase the sense 
of responsibility and independence of the administrative 
tribunals, the Report relies on a hostile judiciary to provide 
“checks and balances.” It recommends, accordingly, that 
the supervisory jurisdiction of the High Court to compel 
ministers and administrative tribunals to keep within their 
powers and to hear and determine according to law be 
maintained ; and further, that anyone aggrieved by a decision 
should have an absolute right of appeal to the High Court 
on any question of law. 

This is the means by which the rule of law is to be 
perpetuated and the liberty of the subject protected for all 
eternity. It sounds admirable. But when one looks a little 
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deeper doubts begin to arise. In the first place, it is often 
extraordinarily difficult to discover any essential difference 
between a question of law and a question of fact. A question 
of fact in one generation sometimes becomes a question of 
law in the next; and a vast body of precedents is almost 
certain to arise on hair-splitting distinctions between questions 
of law and questions of fact in the field of public adminis- 
tration. When the courts want to interfere they will seek to 
find that a question of law is involved ; and vice versa. Second, 
the procedure for getting a decision reviewed on a question 
of law by the courts is, to quote the Report, “ too expensive 
and in certain respects archaic, cumbrous and too inelastic ” ; 
and the Committee recommends a cheaper and more simple 
procedure. One must consider the implications of this 
criticism. Here are the judges and the lawyers complaining 
that they are not empowered in all cases to interfere with 
judicial decisions by administrative tribunals, and clamouring 
for more power. Yet in the large sphere where the right of 
judicial control over the executive does exist, the courts have 
done absolutely nothing to modernise, to cheapen or to 
bring into accord with modern needs a fantastic procedure 
which has been obsolete for at least a century. Yet this is a 
matter entirely within the control of the Rules’ Committee 
of the Supreme Court! It is difficult to believe that the 
legal profession retains any considerable capacity for reforming 
either the law or the practice of the courts. 

It is, indeed, the very backwardness of the court process 
which enables the departments of state to use the right of 
access to the courts as a weapon of the most tyrannous char- 
acter. Compare, for instance, the cheap, informal and entirely 
admirable system of Income Tax Appeals before the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax, an example of a true 
administrative tribunal, which the Committee admits “ gives 
general satisfaction by its impartiality,” with the oppressive 
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costliness and lengthiness of the system of appeals from the 
Special Commissioners on questions of law to the High 
Court, the Court of Appeal, and the House of Lords. Only 
the wealthiest persons or corporations can afford to continue 
a dispute with the Inland Revenue once the threat of litigation 
has been made. 

Fortunately, however, in the case of judicial decisions by 
administrative departments, there is no incentive for the 
government department to challenge its own decision in the 
courts, so that the vicious element to which I have just 
referred will be absent. Fortunately, again, the Committee 
has discovered a very remarkable method of leaving un- 
disturbed the present allocation of functions. 

The method consists of distinguishing judicial from 
quasi-judicial functions by a process of reasoning which 
appears to me entirely misleading. A “ true judicial decision,” 
they say, involves four requisites: (1) the presentation of 
their case by the parties to a dispute; (2) the ascertainment 
of the facts by evidence adduced by the parties; (3) the 
submission of argument on the law; (4) “a decision which 
disposes of the whole matter by a finding on the facts in 
dispute and an application of the law of the land to the facts 
so found, including where required a ruling upon any disputed 
question of law.” A quasi-judicial decision, continues the 
Report, involves the first two elements ; it does not necessarily 
involve the third; and it never involves the fourth, which 
is replaced by “‘ administrative action, the character of which 
is determined by the minister’s free choice.” In a later 
passage, in which an example is given of quasi-judicial 
functions from the field of public health, the Committee 
emphasises that, after examining the evidence and so forth, 
and taking into consideration medical policy in local admin- 
istration, “In the end the minister makes up his mind what 
is best to do, and does it.” 
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There is something almost naive in the distinction here 
drawn. The conception of “ the law of the land ” as being 
a complete and perfect structure ready to be applied to every 
controversy immediately it arises is one of those copy-book 
maxims which one thought had disappeared generations ago. 
Did the Committee take into account the view of the judicial 
process put forward by Mr. Justice Cardozo? Did they 
consider the discussion about “‘ free judicial decision ” which 
has been agitating the Continent for years ? Can we be told 
just when and how the Chancery jurisdiction, for centuries a 
purely discretionary interference on moral grounds, became 
“truly judicial’? When did the Conseil d’ Etat become judicial ? 
Surely not when it began to follow precedents, for no court 
of law on the Continent is bound by previous decisions. 
Did not the House of Lords do precisely what it thought 
“best” to do in Sorrell v Smith, or the Taff Vale case, or 
Quinn v Leathem? Wave not both the common law and 
equity been developed to an enormous extent by the judges 
doing what they thought “best ” to do in the cases before 
them ? 

These and a hundred other questions spring to the mind 
in protest against the false view of history, of legal evolution 
and of the judicial process which the Committee’s analysis 
involves. But they may be permitted to die away unanswered 
when we realise that this false analysis is the very instrument 
which enables the Committee to escape from the fetters of its 
terms of reference. By the simple device of declaring that 
“true ” judicial functions must reside with the courts except 
in special circumstances, but that quasi-judicial functions 
may be given to administrative tribunals, the Committee in 
effect recommends that decisions which require consideration 
of high state policy in the field of social administration shall, 
as hitherto, remain within the scope of ministerial action. 
In this way a false analysis is turned to good purpose in 
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distinguishing the things which are Czsar’s from those which 
are not. Once again we are muddling through ! 

Will anyone ever say again that we! have no adminis- 
trative law in this country ? 


1 The great significance of administrative law is much more widely recognised in 
the United States than in England. Not only do the leading American law schools 
rovide for extensive teaching and research in the subject but there is a steadily-growing 
of literature on administrative law of original quality and high value. Two recent 
qulihesions deserve special mention. One of these is Professor Sharfman’s excellent 
treatise, The Interstate Commerce Commission, published by the Commonwealth Fund; 
the other is the exceedingly useful source book, Cases and other Materials on Adminis. 
trative Law, Edited by Felix Frankfurter and J. Forrester Davison (C.C.H. University 
Casebook Series. Chicago, 1932). One finds in this volume the careful scholarship 
and wide range of interest usually found in works in which Professor Frankfurter 
has participated or of which he is the author. 
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BRITISH POLICY AT THE 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
By W. ARNOLD-FoRSTER 


\ FTER thirteen years have passed the pledges as 


to general limitation and reduction of armaments 

have not yet been honoured. At a moment when the 

nations are stricken by the most disastrous financial 
and economic breakdown in the history of capitalist society, 
they are admittedly spending each year on armaments a sum 
equal to one gold pound per minute ever since the birth of 
Christ. As I write, the Nazis seem assured of power in Prussia, 
and the Briining Government is apparently tottering [Since 
I wrote, the Junkers and militarists have displaced him, 
with Captain von Papen himself]: in France, M. Herriot is 
talking just such reactionary stuff about security in relation to 
disarmament as M. Tardieu talked or the late M. Maginot. 
And meanwhile the War Departments are going on quietly 
preparing the unimaginable suicide. 

What is the British Government’s contribution to the 
Disarmament Conference in this time of crisis? Let us take 
as a basis the written statement of the British proposals, 
published in March, and supplement it where possible by the 
more recent indications of the Government’s policy. 


QUALITATIVE DISARMAMENT 
The statement of policy began as follows : 


“ The U.K. delegation suggests that special attention 
should be directed to such prohibitions or limitations as will 
weaken the attack and so remove temptation for aggression, 
and to methods of warfare which are specially liable to cause 
injury to non-combatants.” 


This, of course, is a reaffirmation of the important principle 
indicated by Sir John Simon in his speech at the beginning of 
the Conference—the principle of so-called “ qualitative ” 
disarmament. Assume that disarmament is to proceed, not by 
a grand improvised bonfire of all the world’s armaments on 
Monday, but by successive stages. Assume, therefore, that a 
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beginning must be made somewhere. Assume, too, that a 
chief object of disarmament is to reduce, so far as possible, 
mutual fears and suspicions and to reduce the danger of 
sudden fully-equipped attack. And recall that, in the Versailles 
Treaty, certain weapons were selected and totally prohibited 
for Germany, avowedly “in order to render impossible a 
renewal of Germany’s policy of military aggression.” 

Would it not be advisable, as one of the methods of the 
first World Disarmament Treaty, now to select certain major 
weapons—those best calculated to facilitate sudden attack and 
break down national defences—and to prohibit those weapons 
entirely for all countries ? 

That was the idea—a very sound one so far as it goes. 
And, as I pointed out in this Oxarter/y last July, it had received 
very widespread support long before the Disarmament 
Conference met, ¢.g., from the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national and from the Federation of League of Nations 
Societies. That public support was powerfully expressed by 
Lord Cecil, M. Vandervelde and others at a special session of 
the Conference on February 6th; official support was 
indicated, though in vague terms, by Sir John Simon, in the 
first speech of the Conference’s general debate: and, there- 
after, as Mr. Henderson has emphasised, the support given to 
this principle proved to be an outstanding feature of the first 
stage of the Conference. 

Delegation after delegation spoke in favour of the 
wholesale abolition of this major weapon or that—weapons 
which they regarded as primarily “ aggressive ” in character 
and specially valuable to an attacker. Many delegates referred, 
of course, to the Versailles list of prohibited weapons. 
Sir John Simon did so himself on April 22nd: “ Beyond all 
question,” he said, “‘ those arms had been selected in the 
Treaty because they were regarded as arms singularly calcu- 
lated to assist attack against national defence.” And that 
being so—the layman naturally adds—if it was sound and 
practicable to prohibit these weapons for four states in 1919, 
and if (as the Draft Disarmament Treaty assumes) it is still 
sound and practicable to maintain those same prohibitions 
for those states in 1932, why should not those prohibitions 
be applied now to all states ? 
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BRITISH POLICY AT THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


The expert replies, of course, that the distinction between 
“offensive” and “ defensive” weapons is a shadowy one. 
A cruiser squadron which was employed, as Mr. Churchill 
would say, in “keeping open the paths of the ocean ” for 
our own commerce was, at the same time, serving to close 
those paths to our enemy’s commerce. A submarine which 
menaced British shipping in the Channel might be a means 
of defence against England’s stranglehold on the narrow seas. 
It can even be argued that big guns and heavy tanks are 
“ defensive ” weapons, in certain conditions ; for when once 
the Germans had dug themselves in, with massive fortification, 
far within the frontiers of France, only weapons that could 
smash defensive works could defend and recover that France 
for the French. 


Yet all such technical argument cannot wholly obscure 
the fact that there is a real distinction to be drawn. If the 
nations do truly desire to get rid of war, and to reduce the 
danger of sudden fully-equipped attack, they can reasonably 
make a beginning somewhere, not only by limiting some 
weapons, but by abolishing others. They cannot well hope 
that, if war is committed and does continue for a long time, 
the prohibitions against manufacture will be maintained in 
war-time : rules for the polite conduct of wars have a way of 
breaking down. But the nations can reasonably hope to 
prevent the amassing in peace-time of the weapons that 
cannot be quickly improvised, the weapons that are in- 
dispensable for the deadly sudden blow: they can hope, by 
the help of measures of disarmament, to give reason a better 
chance to mobilise its forces in a time of crisis. And Sir John 
Simon was surely right in saying that “it was a very great 
mistake in discussing these matters to be led away by the 
argument that, because no precise and scientific line of 
division could be drawn, there was therefore never any 
possibility of saying on which side of that line anything lay. .” 
Sir John added, too optimistically, that “everyone knew 
what he meant when he said that qualitative disarmament was 
chiefly needed in the case of those weapons, whether of the 
land or of the sea or of the air, which possessed an especially 
offensive character.” 
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Let us assume, then (and personally I think it is a fair 
assumption), that the Government was right in so far as it 
advocated, as one of the methods of this first World 
Disarmament Treaty, the selection and universal abolition of 
the weapons most liable to facilitate a policy of aggression. 
Let us admit, if you will, that it is mere self-deception to 
pretend that the traditional distinctions between combatants 
and non-combatants could be kept water-tight in a future war. 
[As Ludendorff wrote of the last war, “it was impossible 
to say where the Army left off and the nation began: Army 
and nation were one.”] Let us admit that, when the Govern- 
ment proposed abolition of the submarine “ for humanitarian 
reasons,” they were indulging in the kind of sentiment which 
makes the Frenchman say with an amused shrug, “ My God, 
these English!” Let us admit, too, that the classification 
of weapons most liable to facilitate an aggressive policy is 
not sharply drawn, except by the incisive draughtsmen of 
Versailles. But let us take Sir John Simon at his word. Let 
up hope and suppose that he realised what he was doing when 
he advocated such “prohibitions or limitations as will 
weaken the attack and so remove temptation for aggression,” 
and when he declared, with truth, that “‘ beyond all question ” 
the weapons prohibited at Versailles had been selected 
“ because they were regarded as arms singularly calculated 
to assist attack against national defence.” 

But look now at the humiliating sequel. Look at the 
concrete proposals which Sir John himself put forward, for 
his government, in February and April: and look at the 
further contributions by his colleagues from the War 
Departments in the Technical Commissions during May. As 
will be seen below, they make nonsense of Sir John’s pro- 
fessions : they stultify the plainest implications of his policy. 
If the delegation had deliberately sought to persuade the 
foreigner that the British Foreign Secretary’s speeches were 
the outcome either of blind incomprehension or of complacent 
hypocrisy, they could hardly have supplied more convincing 
evidence. Lord Ponsonby was arguing recently in the House 
of Lords, and afterwards at Geneva, that in supporting the 
principle of “ qualitative” disarmament, the Government 
has chosen the most hopeless of all approaches. But the 
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charge really deserved is (when I write) that the Government 
has, itself, made a mockery of the principle which it 
professed to support. 

I have quoted the opening sentence of the British statement 
of policy published in March. The statement continues as 
follows : 

“* The delegation suggests (without attempting to draw up 
anything in the nature of an exhaustive list) that the following 
questions should be closely studied, with a view to the adoption 
of such proposals as may seem practicable.” 


Then follow the selected items. I quote them entire, but for 
convenience of discussion have slightly rearranged the order. 


I. Navat ARMAMENTS 
Take first naval armaments. : 


“* Consideration of the most practical method of reducing 
the size of men-of-war and the maximum calibre of guns 
carried by them.” 

“ The abolition (and probibition) of submarines as a 
humanitarian measure.” 


That was the original statement. Since then further 
indications of the Government’s naval policy have been given 
in the Technical Commissions. 

As regards capital ships, no precise statement has yet been 
made (when I write): but it is clear that the Government 
stands at present for their replacement at a somewhat lower 
maximum tonnage per ship than the present enormous limit 
of 35,000 tons (“tons ” calculated on the basis adopted at 
Washington, 1922). 

The figure contemplated for future capital ships would 
be, I gather, something under 25,000 tons (probably about 
23,000). 

As for aircraft carriers, here too the delegation contemplates 
retention, but has said that it would be prepared to reduce 
the limit of size. 

As for submarines, the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
made plain that the Government does still desire total 
abolition: but that failing abolition, they would be prepared 
to support a reduction in maximum size down to a level 
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suitable only for coastal defence: the tonnage proposed is 
250 tons (surface displacement: or 340 tons submerged). 

Lastly, as regards automatic mines in the open sea, the 
Government would only accept their prohibition on con- 
dition that submarines are abolished. 

Now compare that programme with what you regard as 
the fair implications of Sir John Simon’s statements of 
principle. What were the naval weapons “selected in the 
Treaty” ( of Versailles) “ because they were regarded as 
arms singularly calculated to assist attack against national 
defence?” They comprised not only submarines but also 
all warships over 10,000 tons, all aircraft carriers, and 
automatic mines in the open sea. 

And now see to what arguments Sir John’s technical 
colleagues have resorted in order to dodge the implications of 
his principle. The following resolution, drafted by Sir John 
and supplemented by the Americans, was referred (wisely or 
unwisely) to the Technical Commissions on April 22nd: 
“The Conference is of opinion that the range of land, sea 
and air armaments should be examined by the competent 
special commissions with a view to selecting those weapons 
whose character is the most specifically offensive or those 
most efficacious against national defence or most threatening 
to civilians.” 

At once the spokesmen of the War Departments leapt 
upon their opportunity. Instead of confining themselves 
to technical issues, the Technical Commissions plunged into 
political argument, each delegation seeking to prove that the 
weapons it wishes to retain were primarily defensive in 
character and that the weapons supported by the other 
delegations were the very devil. In no commission was the 
farce more broad, more cynical, than in the Naval Commission, 
for in the naval field of course the dividing line between 
weapons more and less specifically offensive, more and less 
efficacious against national defence, was the most difficult to 
trace. 

As regards huge capital ships, the view of the great 
majority was (very naturally, as I think), that these, more 
than any other weapons, constitute the real aggressive power 
of a fleet. But there were four delegations (only four) whose 
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countries possessed post-war capital ships. There was 
Germany, with her pocket battleship, “ Deutschland,” of 
0,000 tons: she offered to give that up if the other Powers 
would do likewise! There was the United States, whose 
delegation had previously proposed, in effect, non-replacement 
of capital ships on condition that France and Italy came into 
the scheme of the London Naval Treaty: but now the 
American delegate (apparently exceeding his instructions), 
declared that the U.S.A. were absolutely opposed to “ the 
characterisation of battleships as offensive armaments for 
purposes of abolition.” The American Rear-Admiral Hepburn 
was even more naive. “The abolition of capital ships, 
submarines and aircraft carriers,” he complained, “ would 
involve an entire recast of the theory of naval armament—its 
organisation, design and employment—on the part of Naval 
Powers possessing those types.” Horrible prospect! “ The 
adoption of so broad and sweeping a measure ”’ (as abolition) 
“could not but violate the — of having due regard for 
the individual necessities of nations.” 

There remained the Japanese and the British, and the 
French who contemplated building a capital ship to outclass 
the “ Deutschland,” but who wanted their ship to be 
relatively small—say 23,000 tons—since they have not the 
facilities for building a 35,000-ton one. And so we saw 
French, Japanese, and British standing alone against the 
nations of the world in favour of replacement of capital ships. 
We saw the French arguing that such ships were both 
offensive and defensive; we saw the British Vice-Admiral 
Pound claiming that they were chiefly used in the war for 
purely defensive purposes, “in particular for the protection 
of convoys” (sic), and that even for such purposes as the 
support for landing of troops or for bombardment of ports 
and harbours they could not be selected as weapons more 
specifically offensive than others. Capital ships were getting 
scarce nowadays, so that one could no longer play about 
with them: but they are, he avowed, “ more precious than 
tubies to those states which possess them.” 

I suggest that of all possible policies this policy of 
replacement of capital ships, after 1935, at a somewhat lower 


1 Last four words not included in printed minutes. 
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tonnage level than at present would be the worst. It would 
not even be a true contribution to economy but would add a 
stupendous burden to the naval estimates, for new construc- 
tion alone, after 1935. It would do nothing to reduce the 
vested interest in war or the danger of sudden fully-equipped 
attack, or to apply the principle of equality of status for which 
Germany reasonably contends. And, incidentally, it would 
eviscerate Sir John Simon’s statements of principle. It would 
be a blind policy, whether as a contribution to general 
disarmament or to security against war. I hope that if the 
Admiralty persist in this policy, and try yet again (as Mr. 
Bridgeman did in 1927) to represent that such a policy would 
mean rea] economy and disarmament, public opinion in this 
country will reject the claim with indignation. And I suggest 
that one of the most important contributions that the Prime 
Minister could make in the coming weeks would be a 
declaration on behalf of the Government in favour of 
abolition of warships over 10,000 tons—or failing that, 
non-replacement—or failing that, a deferment of decision till 
1935, in the hope that by that time we and our fellow-mortals 
may have sufficient understanding of the price of peace and 
justice to be able to agree on abolition. 

You may reply that this question of capital ships is 
relatively unimportant, since they are technically obsolescent. 
Whether that be true or not, technically, the question 
remains of crucial importance, for with it is bound up the 
question of abolition of the submarine and very much 
besides submarines. We shall not buy abolition of the sub- 
marine (for which successive British Governments have 
pressed since 1922) unless we pay a price for it. And here, 
I suspect, a new factor has come into play. It looks as if the 
Admiralty does not now care much about abolition of the 
submarine: as if they regarded it as a much less serious 
danger to national defence than it was owin, to the post-war 
development of ray-detectors and other devices for spotting 
submarines under water: as if they felt that they had now a 
sufficient answer to the weapon which so nearly throttled 
our islands in April-July, 1917, and that, therefore, they need 
not pay any price for its abolition which they regard as 
substantial. In the Naval Commission, Vice-Admiral Pound 
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almost endorsed the French thesis about submarines. “In 
any case,” he declared, “ it could not be said that submarines 
could break down a country’s defence.” And then, as if 
remembering belatedly that his delegation was urging abo- 
lition of this weapon, he concluded that, in the delegation’s 
opinion, “no class of warship was specifically offensive. 
With regard to the safety of civilians, submarines alone 
might perhaps be a danger to them.” 


And then, of course, the absurd game was repeated. The 
French Minister of Marine, M. Dumont, hurried to the 
defence of the submarine. How could anyone speak so 
unkindly about them. “ The submarine alone,” he protested, 
“was almost always defensive”: - it was indeed “ the least 
threatening to civilians”; it was “a necessary weapon.” 
“ The Members of the Commission had heard from the small 
nations—and France repeated it with them and after them— 
that the naval supremacy of the powerful nations with large 
navies might become insupportable if submarines, the weapon 
of the poor, did not introduce an element of mystery, of the 
unknown, at sea, so that the more powerful fleets would never 
be certain of success should they be tempted to abuse their 
power. The submarine...... could be the support of the 
tighteous. It must be retained.” 

(So pretty a euphemism, isn’t it?—“an element of 
mystery of the unknown, at sea.” The German translation, 
in 1917, was “ spurlés versenkt ”’). 


As for aeroplane carriers, the Japanese were the keenest 
advocates of their classification amongst the most specifically 
offensive weapons: whilst the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in trying to defend them, hit on the remarkable argument 
that they must be “acquitted” because they are very 
vulnerable, very slightly protected and armed with very light 
guns. “All the offensive or defensive characteristics of 
aircraft carriers were to be looked for, therefore, in the 
aircraft they carried !” 

Thus the British Admiralty made their public comment 
on the policy of collective security against war. The huge 
capital ships, of which only ourselves, the Americans, and the 
Japanese possess post-war specimens, are still to them “ more 
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precious than rubies to those states which possess them.” 
“Instruments of national policy,” in fact—instruments not 
yet regarded as technically or politically obsolete. And thus, 
in effect, the Admiralty made their comment on Sir John 
Simon and his statements of principle: ‘‘ Ah, well! you see 
what he is, our Sir John, quite irresponsible. Could anything 
have been more ill-advised than his reference to the Versailles 
list of prohibited weapons -—a list which may serve well 
enough for the Germans, who have no Empire overseas, 
but which could not be applied to ourselves without weaken- 
ing that naval supremacy on which our national security 
particularly depends.” 

Of course the British Admiralty were not alone in such 
an attitude. Of course the French, American, and Japanese 
on the Naval Commission were playing the same sort of 

ame. What else should be expected? They would have 
eo professional failures long ago if they had not long been 
accustomed to direct their professional thinking, not to 
collective security against war but to national victory in 
hypothetical private wars. That has been their job. They 
would have served the Conference admirably, no doubt, if 
they had been summoned on occasion to supply the coldly 
technical answers to questions incidental to the political 
enterprise of international disarmament. But what, in, fact 
they have been allowed to do is to rampage over the whole 
field, delivering political judgments based on obsolete 
political premises. 

The report of the Naval Commission, like that of the 
Land and Air Commissions, the outcome of a month’s 
wrangle, will be, it seems, almost useless, little more than a 
catalogue of conflicting views or empty truisms. There 
remains now the job for the statesmen. [At the time of 
writing it seems likely that the Reports of the Commission 
on Chemical Warfare and on Expenditure would be much 
more valuable.] Will they have the vision and courage to 
make a cut—an arbitrary cut if you prefer to call it so—on the 
lines established at Versailles ? If they don’t make a substan- 
tial contribution to real disarmament, and make it within a 
few weeks—well, for one thing, the Americans will shake 
the dust of the Conference from their feet and never return 
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again. And what of the Germans and the Russians ? There 
is little time to lose. 
II Lanp ARMAMENTS 

As regards land armaments, the British list of questions 
to be closely studied included the following : 

“ The most practicable course for limiting the number of 
effectives.” 

“* The prohibition of mobile land guns above a certain 
calibre.” 

Since this statement was published, some further indications 
have been given. In particular, Sir John Simon has declared 
for the prohibition of “‘ heavy tanks”; and it has been in- 
dicated in the Land Commission that the War Office has in 
mind, in referring to guns above a certain calibre, a calibre 
of 155 millimetres. 

I cannot deal adequately here with the complex question 
of limiting and reducing effectives, but will only observe 
that the Government’s formula really left obscure the crucial 
question at issue. Germany is prohibited from having 
conscript service, and may only have 100,000 professional 
soldiers, enlisted for long service (12 years for privates), 
with no reserve service. Her neighbours are free to have 
professional service, or conscript service, or both (as in the 
case of France): they can amass vast reserves available for 
tapid expansion in time of war. And the crucial question is— 
which of the three possible courses shall we take as regards 
conscription: (1) Press for abolition all round? Yes, of 
course ; but we should not get it, as Germany herself realises. 
(2) Press for limitation and reduction of conscript armies. That 
is what Holland, for instance, advocates, and Germany too, 
if she cannot get abolition of conscription. And these 
countries want not only limitation of the period of service, 
but also limitation and reduction of the annual contingent 
accepted for conscript service. The Dutch contend, for 
instance, that if the entire annual contingent is to be accepted 
for service (as France maintains), it will not be the Disarma- 
ment Treaty but simply the birth-rate coupled with the period 
of service which will determine the strength of the conscript 
armies. (3) A third course would be to provide only for 
limitation of period of service, and of total numbers—a total 
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which might leave intact the entire average annual contingent. 
Unless French policy is radically changed by the new 
government, that is what France will continue to maintain, 
She will insist on universal conscription (apart from her 
professional forces), and will continue to take every fit man 
for service: and she will claim freedom to increase her period 
of service if the birth-rate should yield less than the desired 
quota. The British formula, then, leaves ambiguous the 
meaning of the crucial word “limit ” in this context. The 
real choice of British policy has not yet been disclosed 


As regards guns and tanks the British statements represen- 
ted an advance beyond the position taken by the British 
Government at the Preparatory Commission in previous 
years. But much depends on whether the limits proposed 
do really represent a fair generalisation of the principles applied 
at Versailles. Germany was limited to 84 howitzers not 
exceeding 105 millimetres and 204 field guns not exceeding 
77 millimetres. 


The British representative on the Land Commission has 
been contending (rightly or wrongly) that 105 millimetres is 
too low a level for us: he has been urging, and others have 
urged, that the level should be 155. And some have put the 
limit far higher again: I have not space to summarise their 
discussions, based for the most part not on the assumption of a 
common need to prevent war anywhere but on professional 
calculations of the requirements for national supremacy over 
hypothetical enemies. Perhaps the fairest thing one can say 
is that the Land, Sea and Air Commissions were set an un- 
congenial and extremely difficult task, and that it is not 
altogether their fault if some of their debates seem to a layman 
like a horrible joke. 


As for tanks, the omission of any reference to them was 
one of the most disquieting features of the initial British 
proposals. The War Office, I suppose, couldn’t bear the 
thought of parting with any of their beautiful new hippo- 
potamuses, their amphibian tanks, or the rest of the mechanised 
menagerie. Happily, on April 11th, after Mr. Gibson had 
proposed abolition of all tanks as being of a “ peculiarly 
aggressive value against land defences,” Sir John Simon 
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supported the proposal “to abolish the heavy tank.” Here 
again, much depends on the limit fixed. An adequate 
application of Sir John’s principle would, I think, involve 
abolition, not of heavy tanks only, but of all tanks. That is 
what a number of delegations, besides the American, Italian 
and German, have proposed. But abolition of heavy tanks 
only would be very much better than nothing, provided that 
the light tanks really are light—being confined to not more 
than 5 or 7 tons at the outside. Anything heavier than that 
would be specifically equipped for breaking through defensive 
works. Here, I suggest, will come one of the acid tests of the 
Government’s sincerity in supporting the principle of 
qualitative disarmament. If they should propose a figure of 
say 15 tons as the limit, they would in effect be avowing that 
Sir John’s statements of principle were mere eyewash, and 
would be recklessly ignoring their responsibility for helping 
to mediate between Germany and France. 

Watch what the Government says about tanks. If they 
really did propose a limit so high as 15 tons, they would be 
striking a blow against the cause of disarmament, and against 
confidence in their own sincerity, which public opinion 
should be slow to forgive. [Since this was written, the 
incredible has happened. Lord Stanhope has put forward, 
in the Land Commission, not 15 tons but 25 or 20! “‘ The 
proposal of the United Kingdom was that the armoured 
fighting vehicles possessing the most definitely offensive 
characteristics were those from approximately 25 tons up- 
wards. Below that tonnage (say about 20 tons) their 
characteristics become markedly less offensive in character, 
and armies should be allowed to retain these weapons to 
enable them to continue to economise in man-power and 
expenditure, and be able to employ these weapons for 
ordinary police work in the colonies and elsewhere. In 
accepting the considerable sacrifices which such a prohibition 
would involve, the United Kingdom Delegation believed 
re ” (Times, Jane 1, 1932). Is it surprising that the 
Americans were angry ? If Sir John Simon will swallow that, 
after his reply to the American proposal on April 11th for 
total abolition of tanks, he will swallow anything. Lord 
Stanhope’s words mean either that Sir John’s earlier announce- 
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ment was no better than a discreditable joke or that his policy 
has since been reversed by his colleagues.] 


Il. Arr ARMAMENTS 


The most important of all the tasks of the Disarmament 
Conference is, of course, concerned with the air weapons, 
The Government’s proposals only advocated :— 

“ The practical examination of the whole problem of 
bombing from the air in its widest form.” 

It seems clear, from what has been said subsequently, that 
the Government will set their face against total abolition of 
naval and military aviation (such as was imposed on Germany 
and has been supported by a number of other countries). 
They will insist on retaining, at any rate, scouting and chasing 
aircraft, and they will maintain aircraft carriers. 

Why don’t they have the nerve and the vision, now, to 
come out in favour of abolition of all naval and military 
aviation whatsoever, and for the development of civil air 
transport under some form of international control? They 
know, they have proved by manceuvres again and again, that 
there is no adequate defence against air attack, at any rate in 
dirty weather. They know that London is specially vulnerable, 
as capitals go, and that about a third of all the resources of 
England are concentrated within the London area. And yet, 
in the Air Commission, they have been wrangling for weeks 
about cutting the air weapon in half; and they have been 
helping to set down declarations like this: ‘“‘ Means of 
warfare of all kinds, which are intended to be dropped from 
the air, way constitute a serious threat to the civil population.” 
(The Commission debated that word “‘ may ” for days. The 
Germans said, why not leave it out: the British voted in the 
majority for leaving it in.) 

Or again, read this illuminating contribution: “ The 
means of warfare which are most threatening to the civil 
population are those which, considered individually, produce 
the most extended action: the greatest moral or material 
effect, that is to say, those which are the most capable of 
killing, wounding and immobilising the inhabitants of centres 
of civil populations, or of demoralising them, so far as 
concerns immediate consequences, and so far as concerns 
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future consequences, of impairing the vitality of human beings.” 

The British delegation has been at pains to associate itself 
in this Report with the statement that “the air armaments 
most efficacious against national defence may also, in certain 
circumstances, be the most eflicacious for their own national 
defence.” The British, French and American experts 
solemnly put that down as an argument, not for all-round 
abolition, but for mutual retention of their air weapons ! 
(How does it go, that sentence in Nicholas Nickleby? “I 
said the world was mad and the world said I was mad, and, 


confound it, they outvoted me.’’) 


IV. CHEMICAL WaR 


There were two other items in the British statement : 
one about chemical war, as follows: 

“* The United Kingdom Delegation attaches great import- 
ance to the maintenance of the provisions of the Draft 
Convention relating to gas and bacteriological warfare.” 

The trouble is that the Draft Convention only prohibits 
use of chemical weapons in war, not their preparation in peace 
time. The answer the Government always gives, here, as in 
America, to the proposal that they should stop preparation, 
is that they are only preparing for defence against chemical 
attack. I am sorry; I remain unconvinced. But I must not 
stop to discuss the controversial question whether effective 
ptevention of preparation of chemical war is practicable and 
worth while. 


V. PERMANENT DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


The Government’s statement also emphasised the im- 
portance it attached : 

“To the maintenance of the provisions of the Draft 
Comvention......providing for the establishment of a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission.” 

Here, too, as in the case of chemical war, it may be hoped 
that we shall, in fact, press, not for strict maintenance of the 
terms of the Draft Convention as they stand, for they are 
very weak, but for their strengthening. It might even prove 
advisable, in order to get round American objections to a 
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Commission with wide powers of supervision, to have two 
sections of the Convention—one being a minimum, in such 
terms as those of the present Draft, and the other being a sort 
of Optional Clause, for those states which would accept a 
more adequate means of supervision by the Commission. 


* * * 


I have now quoted the whole text of the statement of 
policy published in March. It had notable omissions: in 
particular, nothing was said as to the crucially important 
principle of limitations of expenditure, or as to Arms Traffic 
and manufacture. And, of course, as I said at the outset, 
abolition of certain weapons is only part of the plan of 
disarmament. There must also be comprehensive limitation 
and reduction of the weapons retained. 


* * * 


I suggest, then, that the Government’s policy as an- 
nounced hitherto (I write at the end of May), far from 
adequately implementing the principles advocated by Sir 
John Simon and as applied in the Peace Treaties, is in many 
respects a stultification of those principles. May there be 
some mobilisation of better judgment in the Cabinet before 
it is too late, especially as regards capital ships, tanks, and 
aviation. The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary have 
a tremendous opportunity and responsibility. Let us cheer 
them on with the assurance of public support for leadership 
on such lines as I have suggested. 
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BRIAND 


By Emit Lupwic 


I 


ISITORS to Brittany will notice everywhere great 
fences separating the land of each peasant from that 
of his neighbour and obstructing a wide view. The 
French desire for privacy is further emphasised in 
this part of the country by the natural silence of its fisher folk, 
by the fog and by the eternal surf that beats against its shore. 
Even the din of a modern manufacturing town like Nantes 
has not affected the natural reserve of its inhabitants. They 
are Celts and, therefore, related to the people of Great Britain. 

When Briand was born, in 1862, nearly seventy years 
ago, he inherited a peculiar blend of blood in his veins from 
his two parents. Although he was the son of a washerwoman 
and the descendant of poor peasants and members of the 
middle class, he none the less numbered amongst his ancestors 
a man of noble birth, a member of the old local aristocracy. 
Three elements were, therefore, fused in him—the peasant, 
the aristocrat and the Breton—and since they all merged to 
make a statesman, they inevitably made in him a remarkable 
kind of statesman, utterly different from any of his colleagues. 
This peculiar mixture of strains created a man who governed 
longer, and probably more firmly, than any of his contem- 
poraries in Europe. 

From his Celtic ancestry he inherited the blue eyes 
of a sailor, a fondness for solitude and rustic life, a shrinking 
from society, and almost anarchistic tendencies. From 
peasant forbears he inherited his bent figure, and a certain 
cunning. From bourgeois ancestors came his corpulence and 
laziness, and from proletarian ancestors his desire for 
universal improvement and his faith in the masses. But he 
had the hands of a typical aristocrat and a remarkably lovely 
voice, whose tones have been compared to the sound of a 
violoncello. His composure and delicate instincts were those 
of a diplomat of the old school. Although such an analysis 
can never explain the whole man, it does serve to lessen the 
astonishment aroused by his varied qualities. 
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Briand was a naturally lazy person who liked nothing 
better than loafing, rowing a boat, eating, drinking, smoking, 
conversing, looking at pretty women and talking to dogs. It 
was only his ambition that galvanised this idyllic, self- 
sufficient and comfort-loving man, who laboured to 
accomplish what was just and urgent in the face of an 
intriguing parliamentary majority, and achieved his ends by 
means of the French art of eloquence. He had an enthusiasm 
for certain ideas that he cherished in his youth, laid aside 
during his middle age, but later returned to with more ardour 
than before. The word “tolerance” best sums up all his 
qualities, for everything that he worked for was achieved 
only through his own forbearance, and his aim was always 
to instil forbearance in others. In every struggle between 
classes, races, nations and religions, he tried to compromise. 
He endeavoured to eliminate the national conflicts of his day 
by applying the spirit of the eighteenth century, with its 
feeling for universal humanity. 

His technique was never that of the man who says, “I 
will. You must.” His musical temperament was much more 
inclined to say, “ One should,” or else he would ask, “‘ Might 
it not be possible ?”’ His calm moderation always made him 
a good loser; at times he tried to gain power, but never 
held it with passionate determination and always resigned 
before he had to. Briand also proved himself to be that much 
rarer thing, a good winner, because he sympathised with the 
defeated, and his fine instincts inspired him with intense 
feeling for the common welfare and enabled him to combine 
the clever and the good into an organic whole. He always 
understood how to win without wounding, just as he could 
lose without being crushed. 

This man who was never known to run or hurry, who 
rately spoke sharply, or made sudden decisions, was much 
inclined, owing to his easy-going ways and capacity for 
sympathy, to be guilty of weakness, so that he sometimes 
had to take back in writing what he granted in negotiation. 
But when he spoke before a crowd, his courage and oratorical 
genius always won him victory, for Briand was, above all 
else, an artist who listened, learnt and acted as children and 
women do—without a system, simply by instinct. And, like 
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BRIAND 


a clever woman, he preferred to walk round an obstacle 
instead of knocking it over. Since most of his ideas, and 
certainly his best ones, came to him suddenly, as a result of 
his belief in his own flair, he retained even in the highest 
office the reputation and appearance of an improviser, a type 
that the conventional machinery of state tolerates with 
difficulty, especially in France. Yet no other country would 
have endured Briand and honoured him. 


II. 

As a boy, Briand was not a quick pupil, and he told me 
how his teacher used to go walks with him every Sunday for 
a whole summer, impressing this lesson on his mind: “ Look 
at plants and flowers, and learn about nature from them. 
Nobody ever grew wise from reading.” 

“TI took that lesson to heart and have never read during 
my whole life.” 

Of course, these words are a little exaggerated. But what 
he knew, he learned from conversations, and since he 
possessed a good—that is to say, a productive—intelligence, 
he only noticed what he felt to be useful or apposite. 

Through the same teacher, Jules Verne came to know the 
boy, and one of his novels, depicting a group of men who 
were shipwrecked on a desert island, contained a character 
named Briant. The description reads : 

He was not industrious, but very intelligent. He was often the 
last, but he could make his way to the fore when he applied 
himself. Venturesome, enterprising, pugnacious but agreeable, 
good-natured and easy-going, he preached tolerance and con- 
ciliation. “I shall never forbid anything,” he said, when they 
were in trouble on the island, “‘ but if everyone works for the 
good of us all, no one will need to appeal to the leader if he 
wants something sensible done.” 

After copying letters for three years in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris, Briand eventually became a doctor of laws. As a 
lawyer he discovered his oratorical gifts, which seem to have 
led him at once into politics. At the age of thirty he first 
attracted public attention at a congress of socialists at Mar- 
seilles, where he gave a brilliant address. 

Why was he a socialist? Jaurés, another great orator, 
had come to his profound convictions concerning socialist 
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dogma as a result of philosophic study, and for that reason he 
held to his convictions passionately. Briand arrived at the 
same conclusions because he chanced to be the descendant of 
poor people and had known the unrest of a manufacturing 
city ; he had never concerned himself with dogma ; that was 
why, in later life, he never took his stand on any dogmatic 
basis. He was also impelled to join the ranks of the revolution- 
ists by an injustice: having been found guilty of a youthful 
indiscretion, he was barred for some time from the law courts. 

“Yes, I was an anarchist,” he replied to my question, 
“ because I could not let mvself take orders from any school.” 

In one of his few articles, written at the age of twenty-two, 
Briand asked, “‘ Will the future revolution be a bloody one 
like those that have gone before ? I do not think so. It will 
fall from the tree like a ripe fruit.” That is why he never 
agitated for revolution, even when he was addressing workers 
from a table, in his shirt sleeves. Instead, he always advocated 
the general strike. 

“I firmly believe,” he declared, in a speech made some 
time later, “‘ that the general strike will bring the revolution. 
Of course, no revolution can be accomplished unless people 
really want to put it through, but it can be brought nearer. 
The general strike will increase the self-consciousness of the 
worker. We must allow for human frailty. A man does not 
venture into revolution light-heartedly. He has to overcome 
the tears and pleas of wife and children. Bitter conflicts stand 
between him and the street into which the revolution drives 
him.” 

There was only one cause for which Briand fought 
passionately from youth upwards. He had always been a fierce 
enemy of war. His tolerant, humane, rustic, animal-loving 
nature made him hate all military men, especially generals. 
He was never a soldier. 

He joined the ranks that opposed any kind of aggressive 
nationalism, and his hatred of war led him, by a natural 
transition, to believe in the community of all peoples. It was 
for this reason, and not because he believed in class warfare, 
that he remained a socialist throughout his life. When his 
friend, Hervé, who volunteered for military service in 1914, 
had publicly advocated desertion twenty years before the 
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BRIAND 


war, Briand, defending him, exclaimed in court, “If we 
receive orders to shoot on an enemy whom we do not 
recognise as an enemy, we shall turn our weapons in the 
other direction.” 

For some years he was active as a lawyer and later became 
a deputy, at the same time contributing to the Lanterne and 
l Humanité, never studying much and always taking things 
easily. When his friends shut him up in an editorial office to 
make him write a leading article, they found him there an 
hour later, veiled in an Olympian cloud of smoke, but with 
no manuscript. He always let things slide until the last 
minute. 


III. 


When he entered the Chamber of Deputies at the age of 
forty, all France was in a state of excitement about the 
struggle between Church and State. The point at issue was 
the appointment of bishops and the limitation of their 
educational powers. For a generation past all the programmes 
of the radical parties had demanded separation of Church 
and State. Briand recognised the possibilities of the situation. 
“It was pure chance,” he said to me, “that I tackled this 
problem. I only knew that this was the point at which the 
Republic was most dangerously threatened, and naturally I 
wanted to strengthen it. Some kind of law had to be made.” 

So he visited the country-priests, drank with the oldest 
abbés still older Burgundy, sought out Protestants and Jews, 
brought together all the different religious groups round one 
table and asked them to argue. “ One learned more in four 
weeks in the country and small towns than in four years in 
Parliament,” he said. In this way he arrived at formulas that 
wounded no one seriously and in the end achieved the kind 
of peaceful compromise that every great lawyer seeks. Perhaps 
Briand had not saved his native land, but he had strengthened 
it enormously. 

This constructive act transformed him from a party man 
into a statesman, and when he was appointed Minister of 
Public Instruction and Worship, so that he could put through 
his law, Briand the socialist saw himself faced with the 
ptoblem of whether or not to accept office in a bourgeois 
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Cabinet. Here was the turning point, and he recognised it as 
such. Should he choose party or opposition for the sake of 
an idea, or active political power ? The semi-proletarian was 
then faced with the old dilemma, the same which confronted 
Ramsay MacDonald a few months ago; and it would be futile 
to try to estimate what part ambition played in his final decision. 
Socialists and members of the middle class did not avoid each 
other in Paris society at that time, although they were 
constantly swearing to cut each other’s throats. But Briand’s 
nature was far too little that of a Marxist revolutionary to let 
his past associations hold him back. Seven years after he had 
made a flaming speech against Millerand for joining a 
middle-class ministry, he did the same thing himself. 

If he had read the philosophers, Emerson’s words would 
have helped him at this point: “A foolish consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds.” Yet this dangerous step, which 
brought him into the Cabinet and literally into the midst of 
the enemies of his youth, soon led to a difficult situation. As 
a socialist, had he not proclaimed that workers should 
organise their syndicates, contrary to law? Yet now, asa 
minister, he had to attack the leaders of this very movement. 

Things grew still worse. When the railway strike of 1910 
began, Briand used his political power to force the strikers 
back to their shops. He read in /Humanité how the leaders 
of the union were arrested and taken away from the very 
positions where he himself had often advocated a strike. At 
this hour his best friends fell away from him, and Painlevé, 
who was again working in close co-operation with him, did 
not speak to him for years afterward. But after the strike was 
defeated, Briand exclaimed in the House, with an impressive 
gesture, “See my hands. There is no blood on them.” 

“Tt will not be demanded of me,” he cried, the first time 
he spoke in the Chamber as Prime Minister, “ that I should 
abandon the ideas that I used to uphold because life and 
governmental responsibility have taught me different lessons. 
What chiefly concerns me, about any idea, is the extent to 
which it can be realised.” Twelve years later he said, “‘ Every 
government contains members whose previous speeches and 
articles can be quoted against them. I had my youthful 
dreams, too, but I also felt responsible for the Government. 
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BRIAND 


I am a little like a stone that has lain a long time in running 
water. It has lost many roughnesses, but has kept its original 
form.” 


IV. 


Between 1909 and 1930, Briand was Prime Minister eleven 
times and held other Cabinet posts, including the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and of Justice, a dozen times. Like 
Bismarck, he governed with both the left and the right ; 
indeed, it was even easier for him than it was for Bismarck, 
because the many different parties in France can be formed 
into all kinds of different combinations. But in America or 
England he would have been at a loss to choose between two 
or three parties. Briand never formed a party of his own, and 
always kept free of party connections. 

Only a soloist such as he can play in any orchestra and 
under any leader; only a man of imagination can keep on 
governing surrounded by party members who are constantly 
arranging themselves into different groups, and only a man 
with his fine touch can repeatedly avoid defeat. He has been 
called a field-marshal of public meetings, a genius at procedure, 
the best navigator in France. His ability to combine various 
parties made him the born leader of any mixed Cabinet ; and 
by playing a lone hand he avoided committing himself to his 
colleagues’ decisions. It was only the unique respect he 
inspired which enabled him to remain in office. His innate 
independence even affected his opponents ; a man who loved 
rustic life as he did is hard to tempt with honours and cannot 
be bribed by advantages. Patience alone won him power. 
“Tt is too bad that my fishing season will be interfered with 
so soon,” he said in the Chamber. “As soon as one becomes 
Premier, the fish all side with the Opposition.” 

Since Briand was not a good negotiator and had no great 
gtasp of his subject matter, he owed all his success to his 
oratorical gifts. I have heard him speak at Geneva and before 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and at a table with a 
hundred people present, and I have always been amazed at 
the simplicity and ease with which he began his speech. 
There was nothing theatrical about him, yet he was a con- 
summate actor. Having no oratorical poses, he was able to 
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make his effect with a single gesture of his arm or turn of 
his head. 

His skill resided in his obvious lack of plan, for he was 
one of the few speakers who rely only on their sensitiveness 
to the situation and on their observation of the audience. 
He never resorted to preparing his effects or catch words in 
advance. He spoke quite differently at Geneva before the 
representatives of fifty nations from the way he spoke in the 
Palais Bourbon to about six hundred Frenchmen, and again 
he spoke quite differently to five thousand Frenchmen in the 
street. 

V. 

The position of a leading statesman in time of war is really 
tragic, for since he is hardly ever, like Napoleon, a chief of 
state and a field-marshal at the same time, the execution of 
his plans depends on hands and brains which he is not 
technically qualified to control. How safe is any Prime 
Minister in dismissing a general ? When one general suffers 
a single defeat, that only gives some rival general an excuse 
to demand his dismissal. But who can guarantee to any 
statesman who exercises the powers of appointment and 
dismissal that the successor of the first general will not be 
even more unsatisfactory ? Ultimately, the minister bears all 
responsibility for battles that are won or lost hundreds of 
miles away through the skil] or ignorance of strange experts. 

Briand, who became head of the French Government in 
1915, revealed all his coolness at that critical time. Though a 
passionate opponent of militarism and war, he had protested 
against the removal of the Government to Bordeaux during 
the battle of the Marne, and was the first man to return to 
Paris. In office Briand then devised a new plan. Since 
Germany was the strongest opponent, he urged that a weaker 
opponent be attacked and defeated. Thus, the idea came to 
him to assemble a new army at Salonika and, after the 
Dardanelles adventure had ended so disastrously, to attack 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Austria from Greece. That was the 
only strategic idea in the course of the whole war that was 
conceived by a statesman, and for that reason the French 
general staff opposed it, and even Kitchener called it a 
Balkan adventure. 
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BRIAND 


Then Briand, the relentless foe of all generals, tried to 
put through his scheme, only to be laughed at by the so-called 
experts as a dilettante. On account of this plan, and because 
of the failure of the French offensive, his government fell 
eatly in 1917. Soon afterward, the plan was carried through 
while Briand, dismissed from power, impotent and angry, 
remained in Paris, far from all responsibility, while victory 
in the Balkans led directly to the downfall of Austria. 

Furthermore, Clemenceau threatened him with a state trial 
because he wanted to shorten the war and had seemed willing 
to enter into some very loose, indirect negotiations with the 
enemy. But Briand’s cautiousness is revealed in the fact that 
to-day the radicals still complain that he espoused the cause 
of peace too half-heartedly, whereas Caillaux risked everything 
and was thrown into prison for his pains. 

“And yet,” I said, “ your opponents were right that time, 
for what security would they have found in the peace of 
understanding which some of us in Germany were working 
for then just as hard as you were here?” 

“ Wouldn’t the Kaiser have gone?” he asked. The 
best brains in France understood the German character so 
little at this time that even Briand believed that the fall of the 
Kaiser would have made a reasonable peace possible. 

Briand had two enemies; one secret, one open. The 
latter was Poincaré, with whom he had to co-operate. 
“Poincaré knows everything and understands nothing. 
Briand understands everything and knows nothing.” So 
ran a Paris joke that was only half true. 

“‘ Often,” so a member of Briand’s war-time Cabinet told 
me,” Poincaré was disgusted at the ignorance of his Prime 
Minister concerning some dispatch. Briand, however, 
remained perfectly cool, read the dispatch and changed his 
opinion.” For Poincaré was as different from Briand as 
Lorraine is from Brittany. Poincaré is exact, full of informa- 
tion, pedantic, legal, utterly without imagination ; whereas 
Briand was full of surprises, unsystematic, dreamy, wholly 
relying on his own imaginative power. 

At the same time Clemenceau was sitting in his editorial 
office trying to annihilate his old enemy, Briand. It was a 
conflict between a natural hater and a natural lover, a malicious 
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nihilist and a friend of humanity. Yet the two men had one 
quality in common. Everyone knows what courage in the 
face of death Clemenceau had himself and inspired in the whole 
of France during the last year of the war. In this respect, 
Briand did not stand far behind. During the battle of Verdun, 
Briand bore its terrible responsibility with a composure that 
no one would have suspected in this hater of war, and saved 
all those about him from doubt and despair. 

The results only were different. Clemenceau was an 
advocate of brute force. He wanted to drink revenge to the 
last drop, and constructed his peace on the theory that the 
human mind remains the same and that no pacification could 
be hoped for in Europe. Briand, on the other hand, took a 
new path. He was speaking of himself in the third person, 
ten years after the battle of Verdun, when he exclaimed in 
the Chamber of Deputies: ‘‘ The man who then bore the 
dangerous honour and responsibility had been filled with such 
horror by the terrible slaughter that he swore to his conscience 
if victory were ever won, and chance ever summoned him to 
office again, he would use all his abilities and powers and his 
whole life to further the cause of peace and to prevent the 
repetition of such slaughter.” 

Briand became an even more bitter opponent of war 
after seeing it with his own eyes. His visit to the front was 
bound to make a complete pacifist of this man who had been 
antimilitaristic since his youth, and who had now actually 
seen the futility of the generals. It was Europe’s destiny that 
Clemenceau and not Briand, formulated the Peace. Briand, 
at that time, sat in the background in Paris, hardly daring 
to move. 

“ T consider Wilson,” he told me, “‘ an honourable idealist, 
but an unpractical one. He paid too much attention to 
ethnographical boundaries. Actually, a nation composed of 
various races is held together much more strongly by having 
had a common history than by racial similarity. We French 
are made up of five or six different races, but dangers, defences 
and destiny have firmly welded us into one nation. America 
has not been a nation long enough. There the different 
elements in the population are still visible, like geological 
strata. At any rate, that is the way they were until the war 
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BRIAND 


made them stronger and moulded them into a single whole.” 

“Yet you would have supported Wilson more vig- 
orously ? ” 

“ Unquestionably. With him I should have succeeded in 
establishing the means to enforce peace that he wanted the 
L.ague of Nation to have at its disposition and that we sorely 
lack to-day. Nevertheless, it is unjust always to blame the 
League, because it cannot do everything. Has it not twice, 
and perhaps three times, prevented war ?” 


VI. 

Briand’s world fame is now five years old, and yet he 
had been preaching nearly fifty years on behalf of the cause 
for which he is now renowned. His most profound convic- 
tion, representing half of the programme he set himself as a 
young socialist, was what he stood for as an old statesman. 
He never betrayed his international, antichauvinistic, 
antimilitary spirit—during the war every man had to save his 
own skin—and those who opposed him during the middle 
period of his life, and called him a traitor can, therefore, feel 
nothing but respect, now that he has brought his career to 
such a well-rounded conclusion. Yet he did not succeed at 
Locarno, nor did he create the European Union. Like 
Edison, he attacked things as they were with such enthusiasm 
and constructed his work with so much imagination that his 
name has really become the byword for the original advocate 
of peace. 

Since the Anglo-American guarantee for French security 
was eliminated from the Versailles Treaty by the resistance of 
Congress, the statesmen of France—and Briand most of all— 
sought to find some substitute. At the Cannes Conference, 
early in 1922, when he tried to gain an English guarantee of 
French security in exchange for the English demands for a 
more moderate attitude towards German reparations, 
Poincaré opposed him strenuously, and is generally supposed 
to have caused his fall. A few days after the conference at 
Cannes he made a speech before the Chamber of Deputies, 
defending himself, and even his closest friends did not know 
whether he would remain or resign. Indeed, an expert 
assured me that Briand improvised his own resignation. He 
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listened and watched in his own way how the deputies moved 
about. He looked at their faces, listened to their weak 
applause and heckling, and then closed his speech with this 
sudden statement : “‘All this would have been my programme. 
Since I see that it is not approved, I resign.” 

When he returned to power in 1925, he found among the 
papers of his predecessor, Herriot, a German document that 
had been there since February, and that outlined a pact 
between Germany, France, Belgium, England and Italy, and 
that guaranteed security from any attack not only to France 
but also to Germany. It was complete in every respect, and 
Briand took it up and had it adopted at Locarno. The way 
he did this, the way he spoke and acted, gives him, historically, 
the reputation and title of a great, reconciling Frenchman. 
It was not only the tone of personal responsibility in which he 
always said “I,” whereas Sir Austen Chamberlain always 
spoke of “ His Majesty’s Government,” it was still more the 
natural human note that he struck.” In the fishing village of 
Ascona, where I live and write these words, he once said to 
a German Chancellor, ““ You are German, I am French. On 
that ground we shall have difficulty in understanding each 
other. But I can be French and a good European at the same 
time; you, German and a good European. Two good 
Europeans must understand each other.” 

We visionaries and authors on both banks of the Rhine 
had been talking that way for eleven years, but no statesman 
had dared to express such sentiments. After the Locarno 
Treaty, Briand discovered a new language. “ We have spoken 
European, a new language that should be learned.” When he 
returned home as a bringer of peace, and Paris rejoiced about 
him, he said to his friends in the station, ‘‘ 1 have won back 
my youth.” 

VIL. 

When Germany was to enter the League of Nations, in 
the autumn of 1926, a flood of threatening articles appeared 
in the French nationalist newspapers attacking Briand. As 
he was sleeping in the train going to Geneva, two delegates, 
one of whom told me this story, were talking by a window. 
Suddenly there was a crash. A window-pane broke. Surely 
an attempted assassination. Should the train be stopped? 
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BRIAND 


But no, it went forward. Next morning it was discovered that 
a freight train, loaded with rails that protruded too far over 
the side, had passed by and caused the crash. All the other 
men on board had come out in their pyjamas in great excite- 
ment and had talked a long time. Only Briand had continued 
to sleep, and when he got out of the train at Geneva he asked, 
“What was it that happened last night?” For he was 
executing his mission without fear. A few days later he 
spoke as follows from the tribune at Geneva: “ No more 
wars between us. No more long veils of mourning. No more 
sorrowing. No such things will ever happen to our country 
again. No more bloodshed to settle any differences that may 
occur between us. Now there will be a judge to speak justice. 
Away with machine guns and cannons. Make room for 
understanding, arbitration and peace.” 

A few days later, Briand and Stresemann breakfasted 
together in Thoiry, near Geneva, and again it was simply his 
tone that made this meeting historical. “‘ People will try from 
many sides,” he said to the German, “to work upon me. I 
have been given miles of documents concerning the short- 
comings of Germany, but I throw ther: all aside.” 

The two leading statesmen of the so-called traditional 
enemies sat down together eight years after the last shot in the 
war had been fired and spoke together unrealistically, like 
two poets who were determined and convinced that good 
will could overcome all obstacles. That is why the menu 
cards at a Geneva dinner represented all the statesmen as 
trying to knock over the statue of Mars, while Briand alone 
stood talking to the god of war, trying to argue him into 
committing suicide. That Briand and Stresemann, whose 
utterly opposite characters are reflected in their appearance as 
much as in their careers, were able to achieve the impossible 
and come to an understanding is due solely to the imagination 
of the two men, which transformed each of them from the 
ordinary politician and raised them both to the level of the 
constructive statesman. 

Briand discovered and then developed the pact to outlaw 
wat. How did he do this? After Kellogg had rejected a 
bilateral pact between America and France, Briand adopted 
another American idea, and in this clever way gave the pact 
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elasticity, so that it will always remain incomplete and will 
always be able to include more nations. In doing so, he 
brought the pact to bear upon the French sphere of influence. 
While keeping the name of Kellogg and thus acknowledging 
the American initiative, at the same time he made the pact 
more suitable to the spirit of Europe. This was a tactical 
triumph for Briand, combining his genuine passion for peace 
and his keen regard for the feelings of his own people. 


From the Locarno Treaty to the project for a united 
Europe was but one step. One evening while hobnobbing in 
his own way with three journalists, he remarked, “ Things 
can’t continue this way. Shouldn’t a union be made? 
It must.” 


“Do you know Europe ?”’ I asked him. 


“A little,’ he said. “‘ The real germ cells of a united 
Europe are the little nations. People think too historically. 
They are always half living in a cemetery. When the word 
‘French’ is mentioned, they think of Napoleon and the 
Grand Army, but forget that we had bitter experiences with 
our two military emperors. 


“As in the case of peace,” continued Briand, “ the 
broken-down economic system can be saved only by in- 
ternational agreement. Capitalism is not dead, it is only 
poorly equipped.” 

“Tf it is true,” I said, “‘ that the smaller states are the 
germ cells of the new Europe, why don’t you found this 
Europe first, and then let our two nations come together, just 
as people who are always fighting are invited into a club to 
sit down at a table together and come to some understanding?” 


I had made a similar suggestion to him a year ago, and on 
both occasions he pointed out, “‘ Until France and Germany 
go hand in hand, there will be no peace.” And when in 
another connection, I praised his restraint in the face of 
provocation, he said, with a seriousness and emphasis quite 
strange to him, “‘ Believe me, nothing is more dangerous than 
a policy that reckons on the wisdom of one’s opponents.” 


No one in recent years has exemplified this teaching more 
emphatically than Briand. For in the past decade he has 
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BRIAND 


become a great statesman. At the Geneva assembly in the 
autumn of 1930, I heard him announce in a rather cool, 
circumspect speech, without any introduction and without 
any pathos: “As long as I am responsible for affairs, France 
will never make war.”’ No statesman for a century had dared 
to make such an announcement for fear of chauvinists, and 
half the French press fell upon Briand and tried to defeat him 
because of it. But to me it sounded like one of the sayings 
of Marcus Aurelius. 


Vil. 

Briand’s overpowering fame awakened jealousy. From 
the moment the world associated his name with the cause of 
peace, certain politicians did everything in their power to 
destroy the legend that had lately grown up and to maintain 
the earlier picture of a slowly vacillating career, full of 
compromise. The poetry that the world has spun round the 
name of Briand they wanted to exchange for sober prose. 
What happened next ? Did he want to be President of the 
Republic ? Half Paris cried out indignantly when he was 
urged to become a candidate in the spring of last year. For 
sixty years the President of France had hardly ever been a 
statesman, but had almost always been a moderately qualified 
outsider. The most able President, Périer, could not keep it 
up and resigned before his term had expired; and Poincaré 
remarked, after his term was done, “ I have lost seven years.” 

Here, too, Briand revealed his pliable, easily influenced 
nature. After his right instincts first led him to refuse, he 
allowed a huge deputation from the left to persuade him to 
become a candidate. His friends had noticed a certain weaken- 
ing of his authority in the Chamber and wanted to save him 
for his own sake, and he believed himself that seven years 
in the safe harbour of the presidency would protect him from 
the great storm that later overwhelmed him. 

It never occurred to anyone to doubt his victory. Wasn’t 
he the most popular living Frenchman? Didn’t he feel the 
whole country behind him ? What could the expert politicians 
accomplish in the face of such support? He, therefore, let 
himself be argued into becoming a candidate, believing in 
his victory. With all his knowledge of human nature and of 
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the French Chamber, he did not recognise that jealousy was 
responsible for the wild newspaper attacks that were made 
against him. For it is not the people who elect the president 
in France, but the deputies and senators. 

** Tt was the saddest face I ever saw in my life,” a friend 
told me, speaking of the way Briand looked when he learned 
of his defeat. A great opportunity in the cause of peace had 
been lost. It seemed that France had voted down the prophet 
of peace, although in reality a few dozen jealous deputies 
were responsible. 

Briand would not resign at once as Foreign Minister, as 
he was advised to do, because first he wanted to talk to the 
Germans at Geneva. It was a kind of revenge he was seeking, 
for if it had not been for the attempted Austro-German 
Customs Union, which was announced shortly before the 
presidental election, and which seemed to disavow Briand’s 
policy, his enemies would not have defeated him. He, 
therefore, destroyed that doubly fatal Customs Union and 
returned with great success and all kinds of homage, but was, 
none the less, determined to resign in order to rise again in 
the next elections, as he had so often done before. This was 
what the nation expected of him and the leaders of the left- 
wing parties had already decided on the electoral district in 
which he was to stand for office. But suddenly, between a 
Friday and the next Sunday evening, Briand decided to remain. 
What had happened ? 

Long before the presidential election, when Senator 
Doumer was proposed as a candidate, he came to his friend 
Briand, whom he had known for decades, and asked him 
outright if he himself intended to become a candidate, because 
if so, Doumer wanted to stand aside out of respect and friend- 
ship. Briand, who had then decided not to become a 
candidate, was able honestly to give a negative reply, but later 
he changed his mind and announced his candidacy, and put 
his old friend in a fatal position, which became even more 
disagreeable after his friend had won. But when Doumer 
was chosen President of the Republic, he summoned his 
Foreign Minister, Briand, and without recalling their previous 
conversation, simply said to him, “ Now, you must not 
abandon me.” Briand, being put on his honour, remained. 
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BRIAND 


This critical situation was drawing to its fateful close. 
Briand, on his return to office, was basely attacked by the 
elements hostile to him, and driven out again. His mortifica- 
tion at this manceuvre was too much for his failing heart. 
Within a few weeks he was dead. Two months later the 
French nation gave its decision against the chauvinists who 
had overthrown the great champion of peace, by casting its 
vote for the left, that is to say, in favour of Briand’s policy. 
He would have been the ideal Foreign Minister in the Herriot 
Cabinet ; and we may say that he would still be alive to-day 
had he withdrawn his candidature at the time of Doumer’s 
election, and retired to his estate, there to gain fresh life and 
vigour from his party’s victory. 
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BRITAIN AS TRUSTEE IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


By MarGaret L. HopGson 


MONG the most vital questions which face western 
Avni in this generation is the attitude which 
it should adopt towards the backward races of the 
world. The issue is particularly vital in Africa where 
European nations have assumed rights of government over, 
and therefore control of, the future of races whose level of 
development is much lower than their own. By the white 
South African of the Union of South Africa it has already 
been quite simply decided, if we may judge from the con- 
sistency of the policy which he supports. To him, differences 
of colour represent difference of attainable level, and he is 
satisfied that the function of the black man is to serve the 
white. This attitude he expresses in Pass Laws which curtail 
the freedom of movement of the black man, and incidentally 
the fluidity of labour, in Masters & Servants Acts which 
deprive the black employee of the right of collective bargain- 
ing by making breach of contract by him a criminal offence, 
although it is only a civil wrong for his European master, 
in industrial conciliation legislation from the benefits of which 
the native is excluded, thus closing to him all constitutional 
means of pressing for redress of economic grievances, and 
finally in refusing him the right to political enfranchisement, 
which is really the kernel of the whole situation. In brief, 
he pursues a simple policy of exploitation. 


Britain, on the other hand, has, through her Dominions 
and Colonial Offices, declared for the policy of trusteeship 
which implies the right, if not necessarily the ability, of the 
inferior race to advancement towards the position of the 
superior, and the obligation on the part of his governors to 
secure to him the means of such advancement. Whether, 
however, the policy of trusteeship leads ultimately to some- 
thing very different from the policy of exploitation might be 
doubted by anybody who, leaving the Union of South Africa, 
should approach British administration through the 
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BRITAIN AS TRUSTEE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


territories which Britain “protects” through her High 
Commissioner in South Africa, the Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland protectorates and Basutoland which, although not 
technically a protectorate, is administered as such. 

Of these three territories, Basutoland is purely a native 
territory in the sense that no land has been alienated to 
Europeans and the European population, such as it is, some 
1,300 persons among a native population of 600,000, consists 
only of professional and trades people and Civil Servants. 
Bechuanaland differs from Basutoland in this respect in that 
a strip of territory along its eastern frontier is in the hands 
of white settlers. Swaziland differs from both of these 
territories in that two-thirds of the land belongs to Europeans, 
while the third, reserved for the native population, is scattered, 
so that black and white live more or less side by side. It 
is, therefore, less purely a native territory than either of the 
others. 

In spite of these differences, however, in all these territories 
there is one feature common to all the native areas which 
must strike the European traveller at once. That is a pastoral 
simplicity and peace. Here are none of the disfiguring 
features of modern industry, because modern industry does 
not exist here. No smoking chimney stacks pollute the air 
or offend the eye. The dwellings of the people do nothing to 
dispel the impression of rural simplicity whether they are 
collected in large stads, as in Bechuanaland, or in scattered 
small villages as in Basutoland and Swaziland. The differences 
in character which denote differences of wealth or social 
standing in older societies are absent here, the almost universal 
type being the round hut or rondavel, made of clay or single 
brick, with thatched roof. But perhaps the feature of the 
country most startling to the traveller from the West is the 
absence of any sign of private appropriation. Fences are 
conspicuous by their absence. The country lies open to the 
wanderer, the only obvious bar to his choice of route being 
the desirability of avoiding ploughed lands or rising crops. 

The explanation of this open countryside is to be found 
in the character of the population. In all these territories, 
the natives are still a rural peasantry, living in tribal 
conditions under the immediate discipline of their chiefs. 
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The land belongs to the tribe, each man of the tribe being 
granted arable land in usufruct only, and a share of the 
common pasturage. Cultivation and its product are private 
but, wherever the pasture lands and the arable fields are 
close together, the latter revert to the tribe after each harvest, 
in the sense that anybody may pasture his cattle on the 
stubble. 

The believer in land nationalisation might be tempted, 
on entering one of these native territories, to believe that 
here he had at last reached the Mecca of his dreams. The 
quietness of the country and the cheerfulness of the people 
seem to speak of peace and plenty, and the men whom one 
meets on the roads carry themselves with an independence 
of bearing surprising to one accustomed to the attitude of 
the native in the Union when in the presence of the white 
man. Yet nowhere, perhaps, is it so dangerous to take the 
apparent simplicity of a situation as the whole story than in a 
primitive community. And in these days, when the methods 
and conditions of industry are taking possession even of 
agriculture, an entirely undifferentiated society may well be 
somewhat suspect. External peace may be derived either from 
a wise accommodation to life or it may merely be the result 
of stagnation. The first is, I suppose, the idealist’s dream ; 
the second is the canker which lurks in the body of all simple 
communities. 

A scraping of the surface in Britain’s three South African 
territories soon, alas, dispels the illusion of the idealist’s 
dream. Beneath the cheerfulness of the people—a character- 
istic of the Bantu which the pressure of existence in contact 
with the European has not yet seriously affected—and the 
external peace of the land, lie a number of disturbing facts. 
The first of these is the material poverty of the people and 
its effect on their way of life. Trade returns are a mote 
direct indication of the level of existence here than they are 
in most countries, owing to the uniform character of native 
society and the absence of a home market. 

Basutoland has an area of 11,716 square miles. A con- 
siderable proportion of that area is occupied by mountains 
so closely packed as to leave only narrow valleys between. 
On these mountains, however, sheep thrive, and for the 
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rest, the country contains some of the best wheat and maize 
land in South Africa. The population of the territory is 
about 592,780 persons. The Bechuanaland Protectorate, with 
an area of 270,000 square miles and a population of 160,000 
persons, 2,000 of whom are white settlers farming on a large 
scale and on scientific methods, is primarily a cattle country, 
agriculture being particularly precarious in a country where 
water is extremely scarce and the rainfall low and uncertain. 
In 1928, a peak year, the total import trade of Basutoland 
amounted to £871,515 which would mean a retail price 
about one-third higher, giving a retail trade of £1,162,020, 
or just under £2 per head of the population. In the same 
year, the import trade of Bechuanaland was £288,224 which, 
on the same basis of calculation, would mean a retail trade 
of £384,299, or approximately £2.4 per head of the population. 

These figures reveal a startlingly low spending power 
on the part of the people and the very limited possibility of 
civilised standards of living to which they can aspire. Low 
as the spending power is, however, the exports of the 
territories do not provide it. In 1928, the total exports of 
Basutoland amounted only to £1,013,392, or {1.7 per head of 
the population ; those of Bechuanaland to £318,057 11s. 8d., 
or approximately {1.9 per head, the small improvement on 
the Basutoland figure being due, not to the better conditions 
of the native but to the presence of the white settler. Indeed, 
the Bechuanaland native is distinctly poorer and less advanced 
than the Basuto. These returns of the export trade, it must 
be remembered, include the European trader’s profit. 

But the natives of these territories have to find not only 
the wherewithal to provide themselves with such European 
commodities as have become part of their standard of living 
in the course of a contact with the west extending over 
half-a-century or more. British protection and administrative 
control which have regularised that contact have to be paid 
for also, and paid for in money. In Basutoland, they cost each 
adult male a minimum of 28/- per year in direct taxation, 
in Bechuanaland 25/-, and in Swaziland as much as 35/-. 
But if the production of the country cannot meet the first 
need, small though it obviously is, how is this second need 
to be met? The answer is by the men leaving their lands 
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and hiring themselves out to work. This means usually 
going out of the territory either to the mines of Johannesburg 
or to the farms of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, for 
the territories themselves have little to offer in the way of 
employment beyond a little labour on the roads, paid for at 
the noble wage of 1/6d. per day without food. Bechuanaland 
indeed, does not even offer that, for there, the upkeep of the 
roads is regarded as a tribal responsibility to be met by tribal 
unpaid labour. And so, a little investigation reveals the 
alarming fact that, at any given moment, half the effective 
man power of any of these territories is away from its home 
and lands and all its stabilising interests, earning its tax as 
unskilled labourers in the labour markets of the Union, where 
it helps to depress the wage rates of the detribalised and 
landless native of the Union, who has not merely his tax but 
his livelihood to earn by his labour; while in the slums of 
South African towns, in conditions which western civilisation 
perpetuates to its shame, it learns what that civilisation means 
at its lowest and worst. Thus the work and interest which 
should be developing the resources of these territories and 
building up progressive societies there are being dissipated in 
the labour markets of neighbouring territories to the detriment 
of all concerned, except perhaps the employers of cheap 
labour. 

But a more disturbing fact even than the material poverty 
of the people of these territories is their spiritual poverty. 
In any of these territories, only a small proportion of the 
native children get any education at all. In Bechuanaland, for 
example, in 1930, it was recorded that there were 7,500 native 
children attending school; but according to the census of 
1921, there were 65,000 children under sixteen yeats of age 
in the territory. Of the children who do go to school, the 
greater part are girls. The traditional tribal use of land has 
always imposed an exacting, if not a heavy burden on the 
boys of the tribe, for open field cultivation means continual 
herding of cattle if they are to be kept from straying among 
the ripening crops, and this duty the boys have had to per- 
form. It still falls to their lot, but the exodus of the men to 
labour centres has imposed new burdens on them since they 
must now perform many of the tasks which the men can no 
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longer undertake. The result is that, in the life of the young 
male, there is no room for education. Hence he grows up 
as ignorant as his father was, and as ill-equipped for the 
business of life in the new circumstances which a competitive 
and acquisitive society has brought to his doors. 

Thus the price of rural simplicity for the Bantu, in these 
days at least, seems to be an economic inefficiency which 
renders the independence of the present an illusion and 
mortgages that of the future. Then why maintain it? The 
answer seems to be, because it is traditional, and because the 
chiefs cling to it. But do the chiefs speak for the tribe or 
should it be assumed that they do so? The British 
Administration seems to think so and so long as it thinks so, 
it shall be so, whatever the consequences to the race as a 
whole. The truth seems to be that, when Britain assumed 
responsibility for these territories, she decided, in the spirit 
of trusteeship, to preserve some guarantees for an independent 
future for the native races involved by shielding them from 
the wholesale expropriation which had taken place elsewhere 
and by protecting their system of life from sudden change 
imposed from without, so that they might in their own time 
and in their own way, make their own accommodation with 
the new world with which they were brought in contact. 
Unfortunately she had no ideas as to what this accommodation 
might or should be. It was no part of the British tradition 
that government should involve a care for and direction of 
material and spiritual resources in the interests of the race. 
The function of government, as the Briton knows it, is 
merely to act the part of policeman, to maintain peace and 
security in the interests of private property and private 
enterprise. Consequently in this case, while upholding the 
inalienability of the land, the British Administration saw 
the whole of the rest of its duty in supporting tribal authority, 
or what it saw as tribal authority, which was the authority 
of the chiefs. Unfortunately, in so doing, in the first place 
they gave to the chiefs a power they had never known before 
because they gave them a security which had always hitherto 
been lacking. In the old days, these chiefs had, to some 
extent, to please their people and provide for their welfare, 
or they might find themselves without a following. Now, 
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however, they are supported by the strong arm of Britain, 
and the old brake no longer acts. In the second place, 
they made no provision for the education of these chiefs 
so that they might become the enlightened rulers of their 
people, guiding them over the difficult transition from 
tribalism to modern conditions of life which the advent of 
the European has made inevitable. The result is, as the last 
fifty years have shown, that they merely enthroned a con- 
servatism based on ignorance and self-interest. In trying to 
save native society from sudden change, they seem to have 
deprived it of the possibility of any adaptation whatsoever, 
for the chiefs have everywhere used their power to stereotype 
the old system and have discountenanced any activity which 
threatened to destroy the old uniformity, in the belief, largely 
justified, that upon the maintenance of the old order, depends 
their position. In Basutoland, the chief opposes the fencing 
of lands, specialisation in crops, and even the planting of 
trees which alone could stem the erosion which is every year 
reducing the resources of the country. Such activities savour 
of staking a claim in the land. In Bechuanaland, where both 
ploughing fields and cattle posts are at considerable distances 
from the native towns, the chiefs refuse to allow the people 
to stay on their lands but insist on their returning to the 
towns for those months in the year, approximately June to 
October, when they are not actually engaged in ploughing, 
cultivating and gathering in the harvest, even though these 
months must be spent in idleness. In both territories, the 
chiefs refuse to consider the exploitation of mineral resources, 
partly because they fear the covetousness of the white man 
and cannot visualise a control in native interests, partly 
because they fear the advent of a society in which their 
present position would find no place. They have not the 
vision, nor the wisdom begotten of knowledge, to put the 
interests of the race before their personal interests. And in 
these days, the British Administration seems to have as little 
vision as the ignorant authorities it upholds, for everywhere 
it discourages criticism and, in one territory at least, is 
prepared to use arbitrary powers to silence it. A few months 
ago, a native of Bechuanaland was, by the order of the High 
Commissioner, banished from his reserve at twenty-four hours’ 
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notice without trial, for a too insistent fault-finding with the 
administration of tribal affairs. 

Thus it would seem that under the trustecship of Britain, 
the Bantu population of Basutoland, Swaziland and 
Bechuanaland have merely suffered an indirect exploitation 
instead of the direct exploitation which prevails in the Union 
of South Africa. They have as little economic, social and 
political future as their fellows in the Union, while their 
present is precariously maintained through the demand of the 
industries of the Union for cheap labour, a demand which the 
British Dominions Office sees no disgrace in subsidising. 
An investigation of the relations between black and white 
in the territories where white settlement has taken place 
reveals a further situation which differs little from the 
traditional situation of South Africa, in spite of the claims 
of liberality in the matter of race relations so often made on 
behalf of the Briton. 

Amongst a population of approximately 120,000 natives 
in Swaziland, is scattered a European population of 2,500 
persons. In this European population, it is true that there is 
a considerable Dutch element, but politically that element is 
negligible since it has tended to sink into poor-whiteism. 
The element which really counts in public life is English in 
extraction, certainly English in name ; yet, while everywhere 
in Swaziland, one is told that relations between black and 
white are good and improving, the attitude of the Europeans 
to the natives, in the particular instances where it is revealed 
by their actions rather than by their words, scarcely bears 
out this claim. 

The Swazi has, of recent years, made strenuous efforts to 
lift himself out of the slough of barbarism and to move 
nearer to the standards which the European has placed 
before him. Fifteen years ago, he was regarded as one of 
the most backward natives of Southern Africa. His primitive 
agriculture could not satisfy even his own limited wants. 
He had not even the brains to feed himself. He provided, 
then, a simple and accessible market for the European farmer 
and trader whose staples were those of the native diet, 
mealies and kafir corn, purchased by the native with money 
earned on the mines of Johannesburg or the farms of the 
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Transvaal. To-day, with a little education and a resultant 
improvement in his methods, the Swazi produces most of his 
own food, while a few are anxious to forsake agriculture for 
the newer adventure of trade. Those signs of the desire and 
capacity of the native to follow the examples set him are 
not, however, hailed with delight by his European neighbours, 
who have already reaped and forgotten the first profits of an 
expanding market and now see the smaller profits which 
remain threatened by this new competition. On the contrary, 
this native progress has resulted in a drawing together of the 
European population to protect itself against these encroach- 
ments upon its old preserves, and a fairly plain statement has 
been made to the Administration that it is expected to assist in 
the maintenance of European standards of life for Europeans 
in the territory. A number of the farmers went so far as to 
suggest that this assistance might take the form of preventing 
the natives from purchasing the ploughs which enable them 
to make this increase in the output from their lands, while 
the traders have strenuously, and so far effectively, opposed 
the grant of trading licences to native applicants. 

But not only has the native, in the last decade, invaded 
the old sphere of European interests ; he is even struggling 
into the new spheres which the European has found for 
himself in these later years of greater competition. Tobacco 
has become an important crop in Southern Swaziland, and 
already a few natives are trying their hand at it. Recently, 
the Union of South Africa, herself a considerable producer 
of tobacco, stipulated that all tobacco sold in Union markets 
must be sold through a co-operative marketing society, the 
object being to fix the price for the Union producers, and 
Swaziland, in order to retain her entry into these markets, 
has been compelled to accept those conditions. In the 
consequent formation of a co-operative society, the question 
of native membership was raised, whereupon an element of 
fairly considerable strength refused to consent to the admis- 
sion of native growers, stating that they would not sit to 
vote in the same hall with natives. This practically meant 
the exclusion of these native growers from all markets. In 
the end, through the pressure of the Swaziland Government, 
which was advancing the money for the establishment of the 
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society, a compromise was reached whereby native members 
should be represented by a European chosen for that purpose. 
The compromise speaks for itself. 

On the other hand, the European who resents the 
suggestion that the native has a right, not to equality of 
opportunity—for his circumstances preclude that possibility— 
but to such progress towards so-called “ civilised ” standards 
as he can make in spite of his circumstances, feels it no shame 
to have his children educated at the expense of that native. 
In 1929, the Swaziland Government spent £6,671 on the 
education of 502 European children, although the whole 
yield of European income and poll taxes amounted only to 
£4,750. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that in the same 
year the government spent only £2,220 on native education, 
although the revenue from native poll tax alone was £42,271 
in that year. Yet the Swazi is increasingly eager for the 
educational facilities which as yet scarcely exist for him, 
while the European cannot be prevailed upon to take the 
education so expensively provided for him. In 1921, the 
European population first became liable to direct taxation 
when an income tax was imposed upon all persons with an 
income of £350 per annum or over and a poll tax of {2 on 
all whose incomes were below that mark. With the institution 
of those taxes went the institution of a European Advisory 
Council to consider, with the Administration, questions of 
policy and expenditure; yet, although the bulk of the 
revenue expended is drawn from native sources, there is no 
provision for native representation on that Council or 
through a separate Council. Finally, in Swaziland, the 
relations between European employers and native employees 
are still regulated by the old Transvaal Masters’ and Servants’ 
Act, by which breach of contract, a civil offence, if on the 
master’s side, is a criminal offence for the servant. 

It is difficult to see what there is in these facts of which 
anyone could be proud. One cannot claim that they represent 
a high level of race relations or a keen consciousness of the 
common humanity which exists behind differences of colour 
as behind differences of class or creed. The truth is that the 
British colonist just does not face them at all. He perceives 
the mote in his brother’s eye but cannot perceive the beam 
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in his own. If, however, he could be induced to face them, 
there might be some hope both for Africa and for Britain’s 
reputation with posterity, which in these days is being sadly 
jeopardised. There is little doubt that, in Swaziland as in 
the Union of South Africa and elsewhere, the tendency of 
the European to emphasise the essential inferiority of the 
native has grown with the very demonstration by the native 
of his ability to progress towards the standards of the 
civilised man. This suggests that the roots of what we call 
colour prejudice lie not so much in moral or spiritual or 
even in physical antagonism as in a desire to maintain a 
position of privileged superiority at the expense of an 
unprivileged inferior. But that position should only need to 
be seen to be repudiated by “civilised” people. Perhaps, 
after all, we are not yet civilised. 
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MR. KEYNES ON SOCIALISM 
A Reply 
By A. L. Rowse 


R. KEYNES’S views on socialism possess all the 
Mize importance, and have the more pointed interest, 

since to many people’s minds his own position is 

so closely allied to socialism as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from it. Certainly the implications to be drawn 
from his economic writings are more compatible with 
socialism than with any other political system. And there is 
a sense in which it is his economic views that influence the 
Labour Movement to-day more than anybody else’s, and are 
responsible for such ideas as it has with regard to the 
management of currency, the control of investment, the rela- 
tions that should subsist between finance and industry, and 
soon. He may not care to acknowledge the responsibility. 
Indeed he has always been at pains to mark himself off 
politically from the Labour Party, even at the cost of 
exaggerating out of all proportion such small differences as 
might exist between them, and often when it would have 
been more consistent with the policy he was advocating to 
have joined it. 

But, now, at the same time as he moves visibly nearer 
to the National Government, at least to judge by his article 
on the Budget (Evening Standard, April 21st), he becomes 
more sympathetic, or rather less unsympathetic, to socialism. 
Talk about two arms and two legs for oratory, two heads and 
two hearts at war with one another, etc., Mr. Keynes, as 
we all know, is considerably more gifted than socialism, and 
far more acrobatic. But he still has a difference with it; 
there still remains some obstacle which prevents him from 
agreement, even when he himself is laying down the terms. 
There would be, of course ; though we are at liberty to our 
own opinion whether the reason he adduces is the one that 
teally prevents his adhesion. This time, it is that he has 
discovered a dilemma in socialism: one wing is anxious to 
do what is economically sound ; the other is no less ardent 
to do what is economically unsound. Is this dilemma so 
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real as he supposes ? If it exists, was it so important as to 
account for the “ hopeless position ”’ of the Labour Govern- 
ment in the crisis last August ? 

But, first, we have to ask what he means by the criterion 
of the “‘ economically sound.” If you go into it, you will 
find he means two things. As he defines it at the beginning, 
he means “improvements in organisation and so forth, which 
are desired because they will increase the production of 
wealth.” Now desirable as that may be in itself, no socialist 
could accept it as a sufficient description of the aims of 
socialism. He wishes in general to add to the total production 
of wealth, not to diminish it; and, in fact, he thinks, 
encouraged by Mr. Keynes, that the socialist organisation of 
industry is more likely to bring it about than a broken-down 
system of private enterprise such as we enjoy. But there are 
some circumstances in which he would prefer rather less 
production of wealth, provided he could get a better 
distribution of it. The political aims he has in view qua 
socialist, such as ending class-privilege, the attainment of 
social equality, must come first. 

It is unreasonable to expect a political movement or theory, 
to put this economic criterion of more production of wealth 
in the fore-front of its aims, to the exclusion of all else; it 
should come in, but as a useful test to keep constantly in 
view in the application of socialist policies. 

Yet this does not mean, on the other hand, that the 
socialist should commit himself to policies which would 
result in denuding the community of wealth, and making 
everybody poorer than before. It would be a good thing if 
some people were poorer, but not if all were. ‘That is to say, 
these social aims that socialism has in view must not be 
pursued at the risk of economic débacle; they must not 
disregard economic considerations, though the latter are not, 
as with Mr. Keynes, to be erected into the final ends of 
society. That is what is wrong with his point of view: as if 
an increase of wealth is enough to solve our social difficulties ! 
I should have thought that we had seen through this par- 
ticular illusion of the nineteenth century by this time, Mr. 
Keynes leading the way. But no; qua politician he remains 
at heart a nineteenth-century liberal, with the same assump- 
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MR. KEYNES ON SOCIALISM: A REPLY 


tions, and regarding much the same social ends as sufficient. 
A great socialist, Mr. Tawney, has it that we may as a nation 
be poorer in the future, but that we shall mind this the less, 
provided we all share more alike; that it is not so much 
straightness of circumstances we object to, as poverty cheek 
by jowl with flaunting waste. This seems to me not only 
morally, but intellectually a better position than Mr. 
Keynes’s; since it means that social aims are to prevail 
for society, and not the automatic accumulativeness of the 
economic man. 

The second sense in which Mr. Keynes uses the phrase 
“economically sound” is in relation to what he calls the 
“difficult intellectual problem”: the correct solution 
of that, is what is economically sound. We all know what he 
means by this: the working out of a monetary pclicy, of 
the right relation of finance to the economic process as a 
whole, which will lead to a greater production of wealth. 
But what is the correct solution? What is economically 
sound? There is complete disagreement among the experts ! 
It is all very well to say that the late Labour Government 
looked very silly in the face of this situation, but the economic 
experts looked, if possible, even sillier; for, after all, it is 
their métier to suggest a solution. Meanwhile, socialists are 
asked to postpone their social aims, while the experts settle, 
if ever, “the difficult intellectual problem.” What an unreason- 
able request : it is another case of the dominance of economic 
ends, in Mr. Keynes’s mind, in the political sphere. And it 
provides a typical example of what I call the rationalist fallacy 
in politics. For supposing, per impossible, the experts to 
agree, there are more factors in the situation than that.? 
Supposing you got it recognised at the Treasury and the 
Bank—Mr. Keynes’s main task—-what was the correct 
monetary policy; supposing all economic opinion in this 
country agreed—at least all that mattered; supposing even 
New York agreed; is there any likelihood Paris would ? 
Or if all financial opinion agreed, what about the conflicting 
claims of economic and political nationalism ? For the fact 
is, that even capitalists would rather be poorer, so long as 


cf. the argument of Professor Gregory’s remarkable letter to the Manchester 
Guardian, June 7th. 
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they are relatively less poor than their neighbours, a clear 
case of the dominance of political aims over the economic. 
And if political aims are to dominate over the economic in 
the case of national sovereign states under capitalism, when 
it leads to the worst consequences, to a hopeless impasse 
internationally, and to economic and military armaments 
against each other; how much stronger a case has socialism 
which provides the only hope of the nations collaborating 
together, and the only possible basis eventually for a stable 
international order. 

Moreover, in the end, the socialist line of putting political 
aims first, as right and proper in politics, has, according to 
Mr. Keynes’s testimony, the merit of not being opposed to 
economic progress; or at least, in existing circumstances 
the two are not incompatible. So far from making a greater 
production of wealth impossible, Mr. Keynes himself regards 
the practical policies of socialism as on the same lines as the 
solution of his difficult intellectual problem. He says: 
“It happens that the most pressing reforms which are 
economically sound do not, as perhaps they did in earlier 
days, point away from the ideal. On the contrary they point 
towards it. I am convinced that those things which are 
urgently called for on practical grounds, such as the central 
control of investment and the distribution of income in such 
a way as to provide purchasing power for the enormous 
potential output of modern productive technique, will also 
tend to produce a better kind of society on ideal grounds. 
There is probably less opposition to-day between the practical 
aim and the ideal than there has been hitherto.” 

Then what is all the pother about ? Why this stressing 
of a disagreement with socialism which, upon investigation, 
is reduced almost to vanishing point ? 

I have shown that in the socialist view: (a) political 
aims must not be held which imply fantastic economics ; 
(4) what is economically sound (in the first sense), must be 
a constant criterion by which to test your political aims, even 
if you are departing a little from the economic criterion in 
some particular policy; (¢) it follows that socialists have 
to calculate the balance of advantage between political gain 
and economic loss on some policies, as against economic 
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advantage and some political sacrifice on others; (d) we 
can take comfort in Mr. Keynes’s assurance that the political 
aims of socialists are not incompatible with what is econom- 
ically sound in the long run. 

By all means let Mr. Keynes get on with solving the 
difficult intellectual problem: that is what he is for; even 
if we are a little less optimistic about an agreed, or an 
immediate solution of it. It is fantastic on his part to suggest 
that meanwhile we should wait till it is solved, and do nothing 
to advance our own political aims. It is a complete confusion 
of the function of a political party with that of the economic 
expert, and it is not surprising that the egoism of the latter 
should seek to identify what a political party should do 
with his own peculiar activity. With the scepticism proper 
to the historian, I do not even suggest it would be better for 
the economist to identify himself with the aims of a political 
party; but in so far as he is a politician, taking his part in 
influencing public policy as Mr. Keynes is, it would be more 
consistent if he were to. 

Finally, what is the bearing of the above on the “ hopeless 
position” of the Labour Government last August? How 
far was Mr. Keynes’s dilemma responsible for their in- 
effectiveness and division ? 

We have seen that his dilemma is the less real since all 
socialists agree that the ends of socialism must come first. 
Over and above this, there are divergences of opinion inside 
socialism as to the pace and methods of the required changes ; 
and between those leaders who, as Mr. Keynes says, “ have 
been totally out of sympathy with those who have had new 
notions of what is economically sound,” and those who have 
lent a not unwilling ear to the charms of Mr. Keynes’s new 
ideas. In so far as Mr. Keynes’s argument is directed against 
those leaders who refused to take advantage of the crisis to 
work out a new basis for socialist policy in accordance with 
these ideas, but preferred to fall back on the old orthodoxy 
which in their heart they agreed with, Mr. Keynes’s criticism 
is quite justified. It was an intellectual failure on their part ; 
they were not “intellectually emancipated as to what is 
economically sound.” One should stress the point, therefore, 
that Mr. Keynes’s disagreement is with those Labour leaders 
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who agreed at heart with their opponents—of whom the 
most prominent joined the Nationalist Government; in so 
far as the others were not prepared “ to sacrifice the political 
and the ideal motifs in which they had been brought up,” 
Mr. Keynes has no cause to complain. For surely, according 
to his own argument, it was not these political and ideal 
motifs which made a constructive solution impossible, but 
the adherence to the old notions of what is economically 
sound. 

But, in any case, was it because of any inherent dilemma 
in socialism that the late Labour Government fell ? Was the 
divergence between the old notions of the economically sound 
and the new—a divergence which exists in every party— 
the decisive reason for its fall? No; it fell because of 
political reasons. It was face to face with a hopeless and 
intractable position politically: on the decisive issue of 
the Budget deficit, it had a majority of the House of Commons 
against it; it could only have got through a House, in which 
conservatives and liberals had combined to cut down 
unemployment insurance benefits, a solution that was radically 
incompatible with all that it stood for as a Labour Movement. 
That was not its fault, but the fault of the parliamentary 
situation and of the country which had given them no clear 
mandate for Labour government. Moreover, if the situation 
was a hopelessly intractable one in Parliament, still more so 
was it in the country, where all the most powerful interests 
were ranged against the Government, the Press, the banks, 
industry, the agricultural interests, the middle-classes, possibly 
the Treasury itself; and two years of minority government 
in a world depression had lost it all neutral and unattached 
support. It could exert no leverage; and everybody must 
have known it was doomed, as it was certainly a great relief 
to its reflective supporters to see it cleared out of a hopeless 
and false position. 

Now that this clearance has taken place, the way is open 
for the reconstruction of the party’s ideas much more in 
line with what Mr. Keynes is arguing for. And the proper 
deduction to be drawn from his article is not that the Labour 
Party fell because of the dilemma he constructs, nor that such 
a dilemma is inherent in socialism—as one might so easily 
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conclude from a cursory reading of his article ; but that now 
that the exponents of the old orthodoxy have been removed, 
the Labour Party has become a much more hopeful field for 
the propagation of his views and a more likely instrument 
for putting them into effect. And on his side, he should 
reflect, that the only way of embodying them in our policy 
is via a political movement ; and that, putting aside the easy 
temptations of the rationalist fallacy, the right policy for him 
is to seek to put himself into relation with that political 
environment which alone can make his views effective. 
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SURVEYS 


_—_ 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


I. Frntanp ; II. Portucat; Il. Denmark; IV. Greece; 
V. LirHuANIA 


UR last survey was devoted chiefly to an analysis of 

the new Constitutions enacted at the end of 1931. 

This time we intend to give our attention to recent 

legislation likely to prove interesting either for its 
political content or for technical reasons. We shall classify 
our material according to countries. 


I. FrnLANpD 


Finland’s new legislation abolishing prohibition has a 
double interest for us: first, because prohibition is one of 
those social problems of our day upon which feeling runs 
high as between those in favour and those against; and, 
secondly, because the procedure adopted by Finland to do 
away with prohibition is an interesting example of the 
development of modern constitutional law. 

As early as 1907, the Finnish Diet had adopted a prohibi- 
tion law ; but the Russian Emperor, who ruled over Finland, 
refused to give his assent to it. In 1909 the Diet brought 
in a new text, but it was not till 1917, when the March 
Revolution established democratic government in Russia, that 
the Provisional Government passed this law. Owing to later 
political developments it was only on 1 June, 1919, that it 
actually came into operation. Since then the text has under- 
gone several alterations to ensure its accurate working. At 
first the prohibition law was greeted with enthusiasm by all 
patties and considered as a great social reform which would 
have the most favourable consequences for the Finnish 
people. But later, like other “dry ” countries, Finland came 
to the conclusion that the defects of such a law outweighed 
its benefits. Rum-running, secret selling, a greater and more 
harmful addiction to alcohol than before, all pointed to the 
inefficacy of prohibition. Fraud and rum-running took on 
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enormous proportions, while at the same time, there arose 
the necessity of state intervention, tarough an enlarged police 
service, against these evils. In shozt, all the shortcomings of 
prohibition made themselves apparent. The services of 
dentists, doctors and veterinary surgeons, who had the right 
to prescribe alcohol or wine for medical reasons, were much 
sought after, and the legal consumption rose considerably : 
from 1,731,763 litres in 1920 to 5,121,363 litres in 1927. 

The number of offences against the prohibition law (with 
regard to importation, transport, storage and sale of alcohol) 
rose rapidly: from 17,709 in 1924 to 27,217 in 1929; and, 
at the same time, fines for drunkenness, which were 12,000 
francs a year before the application of prohibition, rose to 
over 100,000 francs. In 1928 also, the customs only succeeded 
in seizing 978,000 litres of smuggled alcohol, whereas statistics 
relating only to the ports of Danzig and Koenigsberg showed 
that 6,000,000 litres had been exported thence to Finland. 


A special commission which was set up in 1931 to enquire 
into the working of the law came to some disquieting conclu- 
sions. It showed, among other things, on the basis of the 
past twelve years’ experience in Finland, that in such an 
agricultural and thinly populated country, excessive drinking 
was more common in the villages than in the towns. 

In December, 1931, the Government brought in a bill on 
the referendum to decide the bases for legislation relating to 
alcoholic liquors. The Finnish Constitution contains no provision 
for a referendum, and we shall revert later to the implications 
of this action. Tne text of the act of 12th December reads 
as follows : 

“Clause I. On 29th and 30th December a general 
consultative referendum will be neld to decide the bases 
for legislation relating to alcoholic liquors. 

“Clause II. There may vote all Finnish citizens 
who have the right, by the terms of the fundamental 
law of the House of Representatives, to vote in legis- 
lative elections. 

“Clause III]. The whole country is considered as a 
single constituency, with the central electoral commission 
of the Department of Uusimaa as the central electoral 
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commission for the country. The electoral commissions 
will preside at the polling booths.... 


“Clause IV. On the voting paper replies must be 
given to one of the following questions: (i.) Ought 
the prohibition law to be continued on the basis of total 
prohibition? (ii.) Ought the prohibition law to be 
altered and replaced by a law permitting the regulated 
distilling, subject to a tax, and trade in liquors of a low 
alcoholic content ? (iii.) Ought the prohibition law 
to be repealed and replaced by one permitting the 
regulated distilling, subject to a tax, and trade in liquors 
besides those of a low alcoholic content ? 


“ By liquors of a low alcoholic content are meant 
light wines and liquors brewed from a medium quantity 
of alcohol. 


“‘ The vote must be shown by a mark placed in the 
space beside the question to which the voter wishes to 
reply in the affirmative....” 


The results were as follows: for prohibition, 217,169 or 
28.04 per cent. ; for wines of low alcoholic content and beer, 
10,947 Of 1.41 ‘per cent.; and against prohibition, 546,303 
or 70.55 per cent. of the total votes. Following on these 
results the President of the Republic called a special extra- 
ordinary session of the House for 19th January, 1932, to 
consider the renewal of legislation concerning alcoholic 
liquors. In February, 1932, the House approved by 120 to 
45 votes the bill instituting a state monopoly in the import 
and sale of alcoholic liquors. There are, of course, many sides 
to the problem of the fight against alcoholism ; but it must 
be admitted that prohibition pure and simple is inefficacious, 
since it entails the worst form of secret drinking as well 
as the corruption of state officials and the population at large. 


From the point of view of constitutional law the way 
which Finland adopted to abolish the “ dry ” régime merits 
close attention. It offers an example of the application of 
a principle—that of the referendum— which had not been 
anticipated in the Constitution. Within the limitations of 
our survey, we should like to examine the problem of the 
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referendum in its bearings on modern democratic govern- 
ment.} 

The new post-war Constitutions, formulated in the 
special political and a ger 5 conditions common to all 
those peoples whose form of government has been so radically 
changed, have all voiced a confidence in the referendum ; 
and among the numerous new states which have included it, 
sometimes in very complicated and quite novel terms, in 
their Constitutions are : Germany (43-73-76) : Anhalt (9-1 1); 
Baden (3, 21-24, 45, 46); Bavaria (2, 3, 10, 30, 76, 77); 
Bremen (4-8, 18); Brunswick (2, 23, 41-43); Hamburg 
(53- 55) Hesse (3, 4, 10-16, 24) ; Lippe (10, 11, 20) ; Liibeck 
(14, 69); Mecklenburg-Schwerin (40, "44-46, 49); 
Mecklenburg- -Strelitz (22, 23, 31, 32, 33); Oldenburg (34, 35, 
55, 95, 67, 68); Prussia (3, 6, 14); Saxony (3, 35-38); 
Schaumburg-Lippe (3, 4, 10, 11); Thuringia (3, 16, 24-28) ; 
Wuttemberg (4, 5, 16, 41, 43, 44, 45); Austria (Art. 60, 
para. 6, constitutional law of 7th December, 1929—4I, 
43-46, 60) ; Danzig (43, 47-49); Ireland (14, 47, 48, 50) 
(The popular inieiathee was revoked in Ireland by constitu- 
tional amendment No. 10, 12th July, 1928. Articles 47 and 
48 have been repealed); Estonia (29-34); Greece (125); 
Latvia (48, 50, 65, 72-80); Lithuania (103-104); Czecho- 
slovakia (46). 

Experience has shown that this confidence in the refer- 
endum did not answer to any political need of the peoples 
concerned, and the combination of the referendum with 
parliamentary government has not been very successful. 
Certain Constitutions, like those of Germany and Latvia, 
provided for the dismissal of the Chief of State and the 
settling of other political issues by means of popular initiative 
and referendum. We have pointed out in another place? the 


1The sub-commission for the study of parliamentary government of the Inter 
Parliamentary Union requested the Bureau of the Union to prepare for ita memorandum 
on the rdle of the referendum and initiative in modern times; at the request of the 
Bureau, I sent to them my study: The politica: significance of the referendum (published 
in the Bulletin of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Geneva, No. I., January/February, 
1930). 

? Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Le Referendum et le Parlementerisme dans les Nowvelles 
Constitutions européennes. "Report presented to the Session of the International Institute 
of Public Law in 1930. Annuaire of the Institute, 1931, II., pp. 285 ef seq. 
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disadvantages of this system and the incompatibility of 
parliamentary government and the referendum. There is a 
certain doctrinairism and rigidity in the new Constitutions 
which may perhaps explain the appearance in them of 
outworn principles such as the referendum. The Constitution 
makers of the new Europe did not understand that the 
ordinary legislative elections would have the same political 
significance as a real referendum; and they did not pay 
sufficient attention to English practice where, particularly in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, a general election has 
often had the character of a plebiscite. Instead of adopting 
this simple practice, which is the essence of parliamentary 
government, the Constitution makers established a very 
complicated system combining parliamentary government 
with the referendum. But reality has proved stronger than the 
wishes of the theorists and, with the exception of Germany, 
the new states have never made use of the referendum. 
What is more, the laws which should have regulated its 
application have never even been passed. This is the case 
in Czecho-slovakia ; while in Austria the law of 24th June, 
1921, instituting popular initiative, has never been put into 
operation, and the law relating to the referendum has not 
yet even been drafted. 

In Estonia popular initiative has twice been made use of, 
resulting on one occasion in a referendum. According to 
the law of 1920 religion was excluded from the curricula of 
elementary schools, but in 1923 the Christian Popular Party 
wanted to bring in a law making religious instruction com- 
pulsory in these schools. It submitted its proposal to popular 
initiative and 88,879 signatures were obtained for it. 
Parliament rejected this proposal by 39 votes to 29 on 19th 
December, 1922, and on 17-19th February, 1923, it was made 
the subject of a referendum, being accepted by the people 
by a majority of 328,369 votes to 130,476. In the second case, 
popular initiative was applied to the law of sth March, 1926, 
which fixed compensation for the owners of expropriated 
house property. The socialists proposed to bring in a law 
depriving such citizens of any compensation. The requisite 
number of signatures was obtained, but the Cabinet would 
not consent to a referendum on the ground that Article 34 
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of the Estonian Constitution forbade its use in matters 
relating to finance. 

We see then that the referendum has proved itself an 
outworn institution so far as the new Constitutions of Europe 
are concerned. Countries which, like Czecho-slovakia, carry 
out parliamentary government most consistently, have not 
even put the referendum on their statute books, because 
political parties have realised that in the conditions of modern 
parliamentary government, the referendum is not only a 
costly and complicated procedure but one that is not com- 
patible with the democratic basis of parliamentarism. 

The case of the Finnish referendum on prohibition is 
interesting because the Constitution had made no provision 
for the use of the referendum; and yet, apart from any 
doctrine or theoretical consideration, when there was a big 
social problem to be resolved, the Government felt it to 
be politically necessary that the people’s will should be 
consulted. But this fact is no argument in favour of the 
general use of the referendum, though it does show that 
there are times in the political life of a nation when it becomes 
a necessity. The two big political parties in Finland, the 
Socialist and the Agrarian, having between them 125 out of 
a total of 200 deputies, came out officially in favour of the 
retention of prohibition. The referendum showed that in 
this matter the electors thought differently from their leaders. 
It seems to us that the use of the referendum can be justified 
in the case of a question of big social import, when the 
replying of “ yes ” or “ no ” is within the powers of everybody 
and directly concerns him personally; otherwise it is 
incompatible with ordinary parliamentary government. 


II. PortTuGAL 


In Portugal there has been a new law on the National 
Political Council. The Portuguese Republic was established 
in 1911, but since 1926 the normal republican régime has 
been suspended and a virtual dictatorship set up. It is one 
of those military dictatorships, already traditional in the 
Peninsula and in South America, with no ideological basis 
nor even a patty programme professing a particular political 
or social creed. The recent phenomenon is an attempt to 
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give to this dictatorship an ideological basis by imitating the 
Fascist model and working out a social programme on a 
national basis. 


In 1930, already there had been set up, under Government 
direction, the Party of National Union, which, according to 
the directions of the President of the Council, was “to 
collaborate in the work of the dictatorship and prepare the 
way for the future constitutional régime.” To do this, the 
National Union was to “‘ be informed with a rational, reform- 
ing, and progressive historical nationalism which, theoretically 
and practically, would be distinguished from socialism and 
traditional liberalism.”” The Finance Minister, M. Oliveira 
Salazar, declared that it was a question of fighting against 
“ individualism, socialism and parliamentarism ” and bringing 
about “‘ material and moral order.” Executive power was 
to be vested in the Chief of State and ministers freely 
nominated by him and independent of Parliament; party 
politics were to be condemned ; the new régime would not 
admit “‘ the sovereignty of the citizen, a creation of nineteenth 
century liberalism”; and the nation was to be organised on 
the basis of moral and economic corporations as a substitute 
for political parties. ‘“‘ The State will be social and corpor- 
ative ” because “ the people’s need is not to be sovereign or 
otherwise but to be governed.” 


On 22nd December, 1931, in pursuance of its Fascist 
aims, the Government published its decree on the National 
Political Council. Among other things, this lays down: 


“Article I. There is created a National Political 
Council which is to consist of the President of the 
Council, the Minister of the Interior, the President of 
the Supreme Court of Justice, the Procurer-General of 
the Republic and 11 members nominated by the 
President of the Republic from among public men of the 
highest competence. 

““(1) The National Political Council is considered as 
set up and in operation even before all the terms 
laid down in the last part of this Article are 
complied with. 

1 Boissier and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Annuaire Interparlementaire, 1932, pp. 602 et s¢q 
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“‘(2) The President of the Republic has power to recall 
the members nominated by him. 

“(3) The post of member of the National Political 
Council is compatible with any other political or 
administrative function of the state........ 

“Article 5. The National Political Council will be 
consulted on all political and administrative matters 
affecting the highest public interest in the plan of 
organisation of the state in harmony with the movement 
of 28th May, 1926, and especially on the following : 
(i.) proposals for the political constitution and admin- 
istrative and electoral codes; (ii.) organisation of the 
corporative régime of the state, 

“‘(1) Proposals of the Government referred to in section 
(i) of this Article cannot be put into effect without 
previous consultation with the National Political 
Council. 

“‘(2) The President of the Republic may at any time 
take the advice of the National Political Council on 
matters within his competence... .” 

There is a close resemblance between the functions Jaid 
down for the National Political Council and the constitution 
and powers of the (Italian) Fascist Grand Council, propounded 
in the law of 9th December, 1928, viz. : 

“Article 1. The Fascist Grand Council is the 
supreme organ which co-ordinates and integrates all 
activities of the régime inaugurated by the revolution 
of October, 1922. It exercises legislative functions in 
accordance with established law, and it must further 
give advice on all questions of national interest, political, 
economic or social, on which the head of the Government 
consults it........ 

“Article 12. The advice of the Grand Council must 
be taken on all questions having a constitutional 
character. 

“The term having a constitutional character is to 
include legislative proposals concerning: (i.) the suc- 
cession to the throne, the powers and prerogatives of 
the Crown ; (ii.) the composition and fonaiae of the 
Grand Council, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies ; 
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(iii.) the powers and prerogatives of the Chief of State, 
Prime Minister; (iv.) the power of the Executive to 
lay down juridical standards; (v.) trade union and 
corporative organisation; (vi.) relations between the 
state and the Holy See; (vii.) international treaties 
involving modifications of the territory of the state or its 
colonies, or renunciation of claims to territory... .” 


Ill. DENMARK 


A new law was passed in Denmark on 31st March, 1931, 
dealing with the general status of civil servants and various 
problems of their work. Paragraph 8 of this law deals with 
superannuation, which, in Denmark, is discretionary; and 
it lays down formal terms of appointment by which the civil 
servant, except in cases of certified ill-health, will be given 
every opportunity to have recourse to the law before his 
superannuation is made effective. Anyone who is put on the 
retired list against his desire has, therefore, the right to 
obtain written explanations as to why this measure has been 
adopted. The new Danish law has touched upon one of the 
most important questions of present-day public life, namely, 
the right of the civil servant to strike. While the law was 
under discussion a proposal was put forward to forbid entirely 
the use of the strike to civil servants. It was, however, 
decided not to introduce any such formal prohibition into 
the law, and in the committee stage everybody agreed to the 
following formula based on a desire to prevent such strikes : 
that, according to the present legislation, and in all citcum- 
stances, a civil service strike would immediately release the 
state from any legal obligation as regards the settlement of 
pensions, the payment of bonuses for length of service and 
other advantages accruing to the position of a civil servant. 


1Cf., royal decree of 24 November, 1931, on the promulgation and publication of 
laws and peli Art. 2. 

The role of the Fascist Grand Council should be compared with that of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of U.S.S.R. In the Encyclopedia of State and Law 
(in Russian), published by the Communist Academy, Moscow, 1925-26, there is to be 
found the following de“inition: ‘‘ No State institution in our Republic may decide 
any important political or organisational question without having received directive 
instructions from the Centra! Committee of the Party.” 

1See Annuaire of the International Institute of Public Law, 1932. Contribution 
by Prof. S. Andersend, Copenhagen. 
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te, | IV. GREECE 

to | Greece, also in 1931, brought in legislation establishing 
nd the legal status of civil servants. This law strictly forbids 
the civil service strikes : 

| “Article 2. Associations or unions of civil servants 


| or isolated civil servants are strictly forbidden to belong 
to associations or unions of workers or employees 

based on the principle of the class struggle. 
“ Disregard of this regulation will be punished with 


3, imprisonment up to six months; and, further, if the 
us civil servant holds any office in the association or union, 
ith with a fine of 10,000 to 30,000 drachmas. For this fine 
ind the association or union is held corporately responsible 
vil with the condemned official. The civil servant found 
yen guilty on such a count is, ipso jure, dismissed and loses 
- all privileges attaching to his position. 

the 


“Article 3. Civil servants are strictly forbidden to 


hee retire in a body from the service which is entrusted to 

he them (that is, to strike); to combine for the deliberate 

r 7 purpose of not carrying out their official duties efficiently 

wh (white strike). 

ie “Those who make preparations for a strike are 

m4 liable, for no other cause, to disciplinary punishment. 
> 


: “In the event of a strike taking place, the civil 
ow servants participating in it are liable to severe disciplinary 
° punishment, and the officials of the association which 


why called the strike, as well as the leaders of the strike 
ee movement, are liable to imprisonment up to one year, 
we and a fine of 20,000 to 30,000 drachmas.” 
ee | V. LrrHuANIA 

| Mention must also be made of the new Lithuanian law of 
n of 28th November, 1931, on the election of the President of the 
_ Republic. This again is an attempt to set up a legal dictator- 
Law ship. In 1927 the Lithuanian Government announced the 
o be . : ‘ fs 
cide dissolution of Parliament, and did not proceed to new 
tive elections, thus abolishing constitutional government. On 
ai 25th May, 1928, the Government proclaimed a new Con- 


stitution without observing the forms which had been laid 
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down for constitutional revision. The new Constitution 
gave the President of the Republic wide powers, and it 
contained a provision that the Constitution must be submitted 
for popular ratification within a period of ten years. This, 
however, has not been done, nor have parliamentary elections 
been held, although the Constitution provides for them 
without fixing any date. The Executive thus, in reality, 
exercises dictatorial power of a kind which can be called 
“ regular ” in the sense that the Constitution, which it has 
proclaimed, confers on the President of the Republic all the 
powers of the state when Parliament is not sitting, and on 
the other hand lays it down that the time limit set for elections 
does not apply to the election of the first Parliament. The 
electoral law has not yet been published. 

The law of 25th November, 1931, was intended to fill one 
of the serious gaps in the régime, namely, the election of 
the President of the Republic. It establishes, according to 
Article 43 of the Constitution, the following procedure for 
such elections : 

Each district elects extraordinary representatives of the 
nation in the proportion of 1 for every 20,000 inhabitants 
or fraction above 10,000 inhabitants. There are 118 such 
representatives in all. 

The presidents of the assemblies electing the extraordinary 
representatives are nominated by the President of the Council 
of Ministers from among the electors. The sole function 
of these assemblies is the election of extraordinary repre- 
sentatives, and they are not competent to deliberate on 
or decide any other question whatsoever. They are legal if 
at least half of the registered electors attend, and each 
elector has the right to nominate candidates as extraordinary 
representatives. 

Secret ballot is employed at the election. The successful 
candidates are those who obtain the most votes, which 
must, anyhow, amount to not less than one-fifth of the total 
registered electorate. If by this procedure the necessaty 
number of extraordinary representatives is not elected, then 
a second ballot must be taken at which a simple majority 
will be sufficient. 
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The extraordinary representatives so elected assemble at 
a time and place fixed by the President of the Council of 
Ministers to proceed to the presidential election. This 
gathering is presided over by the President of the Council 
or a minister representing him, who has only the right to 
vote if he has himself been elected as an extraordinary 
representative. The function of this gathering is confined 
to the election of the President, and it may not discuss or 
make decisions on any other matter whatsoever. Secret 
ballot is employed in the election. 


Candidates for the Presidency of the Republic can be 
proposed by any group of at least twenty representatives. 
These nominations must be made in writing and signed 
by the proposers. Each representative may only support the 
nomination of one candidate. 


The successful candidate is the one who gains an absolute 
majority of the votes. If nobody obtains an absolute majority, 
then a second ballot will be held, at which a simple majority 
will suffice. If several candidates obtain an equal number of 
votes, the oldest is elected President of the Republic.t 


This procedure for the election of the President does not, 
however, in any way change the general character of the 
régime in Lithuania. Since there is no Parliament and no 
individual guarantees, the mere fact that the Chief of State is 
elected does not provide a basis for democratic government. 

We have tried to give a brief outline of some of the 
most important recent legislation, and it may be said that, 
whereas in democratic countries legislation tends to follow 
traditional paths, in those countries where the bases of 
political liberty have been shaken the tendency is still towards 
dictatorial or semi-dictatorial methods. These two tendencies 
will be apparent in all our studies of legislation in the 
modern world. 

1See Annuaire of the International Institute of Public Law, 1932. 


Pror. B. Mrrkine-GUETZEVITCH 
General Secretary of the International 
Institute of Public Law. 
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THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
Pusiic Opinion: THE ASSASSIN OF M. DouMER 


N May 6th, M. Doumer, President of the French 
(rents was shot by a certain Dr. Gouguloff. The 
assassination took place on the eve of the French 
elections. The papers of May 7th were able to give 
a number of particulars about Gouguloff, taken from his 
statement to the police, and from the note-book found in 
his breast-pocket. On the cover of this note-book was 
written: ‘‘ Memoirs of Dr. Gouguloff, head of the Russian 
Fascists, who has assassinated the President of the French 
Republic.” It appeared that Gouguloff was a Doctor of 
Medicine who had graduated at Prague and lived for four 
yeats in France. In reply to the question why he had fired 
at the President, he replied : 
“*T am the Chairman of the Russian and the Russian Fascist Party. 
I founded this party in Prague in 1930. I am not a monarchist, 
and am a fierce enemy of Bolshevism. Bolshevism is ruining the 
whole world. France, like the rest of Europe, is supplying the 
Bolsheviks with money, and is thus supporting them. When I 
killed the President I wanted to bring about a conflict between 
France and the Soviet Union.” 
He denied having any accomplices. 
The note-book contained a number of curious statements. 
“I have spent over 60,000 francs to kidnap Lindbergh’s baby. 
The baby is kept as a hostage and will be brought up by Russian 
terrorists. Therefore, we ask no ransom...... Russia went to 
the help of France and made it possible for her to win the war, 
but France has done nothing to save Russia from the Bolsheviks 
ecseces Listen France, listen Europe, it was I who personally 
prepared the attempt and assassinated the President of the French 
Republic. It was an act of my political terror.” 
He also stated that he had planned to kill Hindenburg and 
other European statesmen. 

Further details came from the police at Prague. Gouguloff 
had been asked to leave because of an abortion case in which 
he was involved. He had been refused a permit to found 
“a national peasant union ” but had gone to France with a 
Nansen passport. At an earlier period he had fought for the 
“Green Army ”—a peasant insurrection which massacred 
both Reds and Whites in Russia—and had subsequently been 
associated with Russian emigrés in Prague and elsewhere. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


He had also published a pamphlet entitled “Long Live 
War,” which appealed to the Russian people. 


“Your only chance of salvation, your last chance is war. No 
matter which war, whether internal or external...... war and 
only war is the sole salvation of the Russian refugees scattered 
throughout the world. War means the end of Bolshevik power. 
Peace means the end of Europe. And of the world. Therefore, 
long live war, our saviour.” 


In view of this evidence the accounts of Gouguloff in 
the newspapers on the day after the assassination (May 7th) 
were all in agreement. He was a fanatical anti-Bolshevik who 
had a crazy notion that the murder of the French President 
might stir France into taking up arms against Soviet Russia. 
Most of the British newspapers were content with this 
verdict; the Daily Telegraph introduced a slight variation 
when it said, categorically, that the murder was “ without 
political significance,” and the Morning Post argued in- 
geniously that though Gouguloff himself appeared to be 
“neither anarchist nor communist,” yet “the desperate 
attack may be called a “ result of the Russian Revolution.” 
Gouguloff’s mind, it seemed, had been distraught by his 
sufferings in the Revolution. Therefore, the Bolsheviks were 
ultimately to blame. The Daily Mail alone boldly asserted 
on May 7th that Gouguloff was a communist. This assertion 
made in a large headline—“ Hit by two shots fired by Russian 
Communist ”—was the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that the Daily Mail’s “ own correspondent ” gave on another 
page the same facts about Gouguloff’s anti-Bolshevik record 
that appeared in all the other papers. The only addition to 
the story was that “it was found that he held a card as 
member of the Communist Party.” On the next day, M. 
Millerand issued his statement that he had evidence that 
Gouguloff was a communist. The Daily Mail’s headline ran, 
“M. Doumer’s assassin paid by Bolsheviks ” and the ensuing 
article added that a “crushing weight of evidence” was 
piling up to show that whether mad or sane, “ Russian 
Communist money ” was behind Gouguloff. The evidence 
itself was not given though there were, according to the 
Daily Mail’s correspondent, “‘ many people who say” that 
Gouguloff lived on money that came from Moscow and that 
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he was “armed by the Ogpu.” The Daily Mail continued 
for some weeks to speak of “‘ Moscow funds.” The Daily 
Express (May 9th) also accepted the Millerand story for 
the moment, saying that “opinion was growing” that 
Gouguloff was “in reality a Bolshevik agent,” but, in com- 
pany with the whole British press, except the Daily Mail, 
it immediately afterwards dropped the story when all evidence 
of Gouguloff’s Bolshevism was obviously lacking. Papers 
like The Times and News-Chronicle throughout took a com- 
pletely sane view of the whole affair, while the Manchester 
Guardian’s Paris correspondent contributed day after day 
highly amusing articles describing the efforts made in the 
Paris press to represent Gouguloff as a Bolshevik agent. 
These efforts constitute one of the most astonishing little 
incidents in Press history. The evidence on May 6th was 
so entirely in favour of the view that Gouguloff was a White 
Russian that no alternative theory immediately presented 
itself. Le Temps, however, made a gallant attempt at mis- 
representation when it announced that Gouguloff had given 
himself out to be “President of a Russian political association.” 
This saggestio falsi was immediately adopted by the Ministry 
of Interior which, with the interests of the election to think 
of, issued a remarkable communiqué. In this document 
Gouguloff was described as a “‘ Neo-Bolshevik,” his statement 
that he was a “Russian Fascist” was omitted and the 
“fasces”” which formed the central object of the emblem 
printed on the front of his note-book were described as a 
“* pine-tree.” It is also on record (vide Manchester Guardian, 
May 14th, and La Lumiére of the same date) that M. Tardieu 
himself received representatives of the French press and 
urged them to insert in their papers that Gouguloff was a 
Bolshevik. As one Government spokesman is reported to 
have said, “ He is a communist till Monday ”—i.e., till after 
the election. M. Millerand’s statement to the same effect 
was also made on May 7th. M. Millerand has not since the 
election (which resulted in a swing to the left in spite of 
these efforts) made any attempt to produce the evidence 
which he said that he possessed of Gouguloff’s Bolshevik 
connections. M. Millerand no longer refers to the subject. 
Thus officially stimulated, the Paris press did its best to 
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make white into red. It is to be remembered that most 
Parisian papers are in receipt of subsidies from the French 
Government. Le Matin, for instance, is considered to be 
the organ of the Ministry of War, while Le Temps and Le 
Journal des Débats were bought just before the Disarmament 
Conference by the Comité des Forges, which consists of the 
united armament and steel firms. M. Wendel, who has a 
controlling interest in both papers, is Chairman of the Comité 
des Forges. 

On May oth Le Temps reproduced an article from 
L' Indépendence Belge in which Gouguloff’s supposed Bolshevik 
connections in Belgium were dwelt upon. The whole story 
was at once denied by the Belgian police who, after exhaustive 
enquiries, supported Gouguloff’s statement that he had 
never been in Belgium. Le Matin went further. It published 
(May 8th) a photograph of the Russian Ambassador conveying 
his official regrets for the murder of M. Doumer with the 
caption, “‘ Celui qui aurait dit s'abstenir.” It proceeded to state 
“two facts” showing that the criminal Gouguloff was an 
agent in the pay of Moscow. The facts were that Gouguloff 
arrived in Czecho-Slovakia in 1921 with a Soviet passport 
and that he had arrived with a certificate signed by the 
Soviet Military Attaché at Prague. Unfortunately for the 
Matin, both these facts proved to be falsehoods. Le Matin 
published (May 14th) a message from its own correspondent 
in Prague saying that Gouguloff’s passport was given to him 
in Warsaw by the Polish authorities. The Manchester Guardian 
correspondent, referring to the statement that Gouguloff 
had a certificate from the Soviet authorities at Prague, pointed 
out that there were no diplomatic relations between Czecho- 
Slovakia and Russia and consequently that no Russian Military 
Attaché or Soviet Legation existed in Prague. Further, a 
Russian monarchist paper in Paris stated that the certificate 
held by Gouguloff was given to him by a “ White ” Russian 
officer, formerly Tsarist Military Attaché, who was at the 
head of a Commission appointed to investigate and report 
on the cases of all Russian emigrants arriving in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Le Journal, undeterred by these misfortunes among its 
contemporaries, sent a M. London to Prague to find proof 
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that Gouguloff was a Bolshevik agent. Though their 
correspondent has sent columns of gossip about Gouguloff, 
who appears to have had a record in Prague mainly as a 
drunkard and sexual criminal, he has failed to produce any 
evidence of the kind desired. One must assume that despair 
of finding such evidence finally led La Liberté to publish 
a series of articles the purport of which was that Gouguloff 
was really the agent of the Germans and the British Banks. 
The “ Big Five” and the Germans had conspired to use 
Gouguloff to create a political breakdown which would leave 
France too weak to insist on the reparations which were 
her due! 

Another attempt to convict Moscow of complicity in the 
crime seems to have originated with Havas, the telegraphic 
agency which is largely controlled by France. It appears that 
a Havas telegram was issued to the effect that “‘ an order had 
been given by the Cheka to the Soviet press to maintain a 
strict silence about Gouguloff’s crime.”  L’Jndépendence 
Belge published this telegram with a headline, “‘ The silence 
which spells admission,” and gave as its authority the Moscow 
correspondent of the News-Chronicl. Upon this Jsvestia 
launched an attack on the Moscow correspondent of the 
News-Chronicle. A series of telegrams and apologies cleared 
this matter up. The Moscow press was, in fact, full of news 
and discussion of the Doumer murder; no such telegram 
ever appeared in the News-Chronicle though the Havas 
telegram did appear in the Sunday Chronicle (which is not 
known to have a special correspondent in Moscow). The 
Havas Agency apologised for the false story. 

One result of this attempt to represent Gouguloff as a 
Bolshevik has been that papers friendly to Russia have 
unearthed a considerable body of evidence of Gouguloff’s 
White Russian connections and of the incitements to acts of 
assassination in the White Russian press. Some of these 
are remarkable. When a German diplomatist, some weeks 
ago, was shot at by an anti-Bolshevik called Stern, Sevodina 
(a Riga “White” Russian paper), suggested that the 
assassination of non-Bolshevik foreigners in high places 
might provoke “ opportune” political complications, while 
Renaissance (a Paris White Russian paper) spoke of Stern’s 
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attempt as “only a beginning.” But though Gouguloff 
is reported to have been associated with groups of White 
Russians in Paris and elsewhere, no evidence that he was 
directly incited to assassinate M. Doumer or anyone else has 
been forthcoming. The evidence of the Manchester Guardian’s 
Paris correspondent is that the Russian emigrés who knew 
Gouguloff considered him a dangerous lunatic. 

I cannot conclude this account without referring to one 
final effort to make Gouguloff into “ news ” in the English 
press. In the Sunday Dispatch of May 15th there appeared on 
the main inside news page a story which connected the 
discovery of the dead Lindbergh baby with the reference 
to the Lindbergh baby in Gouguloff’s “ diary.” 


DID MOSCOW PLAN IT? 
From Our Own Correspondent 
Paris, Saturday. 


Is the brutal murder of the Lindbergh baby the work of 
Bolshevik terrorists ? 

Paul Gouguloff, the man who assassinated President Doumer 
in Paris, is gradually being revealed as an agent of the Ogpu, the 
Soviet secret service organisation responsible for carrying out the 
worst crimes of the Moscow Government. 

In a diary found in his possession are references to the 
Lindbergh baby. He boasted that he had spent £600 to have the 
baby kidnapped, and this entry in his diary was followed by the 
significant statement that the baby would be kidnapped by 
Russian terrorists, and that no ransom would be expected. 

The murder of President Doumer, too, he described as a crime 
of political terrorism. His diary also showed that he had 
contemplated the murder of President von Hindenburg and 
President Masaryk. 

Is he a pawn of the chief of a powerful arm of Bolshevik 
terrorism which aims at removing the most beloved figure of a 
nation—Hindenburg, the idol of Germany, Masaryk, the beloved 
leader of Czecho-Slovakia, Paul Doumer, France’s venerable 
chief of State, and the Lindbergh baby, the son of America’s most 
worshipped hero ? 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 
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RECOVERY 
By Str Arruur SA.ter, K.C.B. 
(G. Bell ¢ Sons Lid. 1932. 105. 6d. net.) 


(- a sparsely populated Atlantic liner, with a promenade 


deck showing exiguous bravery in face of what the 

notice board euphemistically described as “ strong 

westerly gales—rough sea,” at least half-a-dozen 
copies of Recovery were to be seen within a few days of its 
publication. It was good enough evidence of an event. I 
thought irresistibly of the story of the enthusiastic young 
entomologist who had expended a hard-won avuncular 
crown upon “ Advice to a mother,” and wondered whether 
those who were laid low snatched at any appropriate title 
to minister to their ills! But there is experience in this book, 
and the old sea-salter’s remedy is good for seasickness of 
more than one kind. Engrossing, informing, reminding— 
“ onward through life he goes ”—and takes us with him. 

It is difficult to say to which of the three chief character- 
istics the book owes most: the broad all round logical 
mind which sees every object, in the round, and all round, 
with a sure grasp of principle ; the real internationalism born 
of long sojourn in the centre of the international movement ; 
the personal touch and experience of so many incidents and 
episodes which give an eyewitness quality of unusual interest 
and depth. But taken together, this “best seller” is a sure 
result, and we may all rejoice, for no single utterance since 
the war has been so calculated to help forward the right 
temper, and the points of view which lead to new effort and 
understanding. The general reader is never lost sight of for 
a single paragraph. Whether it is the description of the 
money market and international credit, the clear exposition 
of the inwardness of international debts, or the story and 
distinctions of the peace efforts—all bring the man of average 
knowledge and memory a new perspective and an accumulated 
experience. We knew them all perhaps, but we never related 
or preserved, still less analysed, them and shewed the part 
they played in the whole picture. 
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Upon the economic and monetary side one may say that 
there is very little that is not well examined and put in its 
proper place by Sir Arthur Salter, and the treatment of debts 
and reparations is particularly valuable at the present time. 
Everywhere, however, one feels that the author is bent on 
Recovery and is not yet prepared to face a programme which 
makes no attempt to get back, or perhaps we should say, to 
make the old machine re-function—a programme which 
frankly accepts that the situation has gone too far for recovery 
and asks what new line of life may be adopted. Possibly only 
when the alternative of Reconstruction has been fully laid bare 
and the countries of the world have been sufficiently scared by 
it will they then make up their minds that the line of recovery, 
so unpalatable to their political prejudices and nationalistic 
sentiments, must be pursued. What if we cannot get the 
international technique and goodwill for price recovery, 
which alone can validate debts and restore international 
equilibrium ? What if the wholesale bankruptcy and repudia- 
tion only makes the chances of reaction along these lines less 
and less? One or two recent writers are asking us to face 
up to the reverse process. If we cannot raise prices up to 
the goods, let us reduce the quantity of goods down to the 
price; let every monetary obligation be written down, 
whether capital or interest, by one-third of its nominal 
monetary figure. Then at present prices this may represent 
in goods and services something like the debt originally 
incurred and the repayment originally intended. Let this 
operation take place, not only through political debts, but 
through every bill of exchange; and coming then to the 
domestic sphere, let every asset be written down, and every 
liability too, that is expressed in the form of money, with the 
exception of stocks of goods; all wages and customary 
payments must follow. Such a scheme as this is the inevitable 
consequence of being unable to raise prices and yet desiring 
to avoid bankruptcy. Though crudely stated here, it may be 
the only alternative for the world. This kind of reconstruction, 
rather than recovery, Sir Arthur Salter has not envisaged, but 
it may well be upon us before we are aware of it. 

On the political side, the book is full of sagacity, and in 
relation to agreements for peace and treaty making the best 
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exposition to the general reader that has yet appeared. Once 
again, Sir Arthur Salter is concerned to “remould the 
world nearer to the heart’s desire,” within the framework of 
individualism, and he does not explore with any vigour or 
conviction the problem of collective planning, still governed 
by supply and demand schedules. But in the large area still 
remaining only relatively little explored lying between these 
two unknown Continents, Sir Arthur Salter’s book is the 
best guide that we have. We are grateful for his wisdom and 
experience placed at the service of the community, and we 
know that behind every sentence lies responsible and ordered 
thinking. Whatever may be in store for us, he remains, at 
any rate, one of the assets that we shall never need to write 
down. 
Jostan Sramp. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN GOVERNMENT 
By HERMAN Finer, D.Sc. 
(London ; Methuen c> Co. 2 vols. 425. net.) 


ITH how little wisdom is the world governed; with 
W =: vast elaboration is this little wisdom distilled 

and distributed for general consumption. Machiavelli 

was content in the Prince with under fifty thousand 
words; the two dropsical volumes before us must run to 
about three-quarters of a million. The reviewer wonders 
whether to attempt to read right through or to be content 
with the Preface. It is a terrifying Preface. It tells us that the 
two volumes trace “in a scientific spirit, the generation, 
development, institutional embodiment and operation of 
government, from the first impulses to the final expression 
and success or failure through all the unavoidable stages.” 
The whole apparatus of government in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and the United States of America is surveyed “ by 
one mind in a single work,” and the experience of Italy and 
Russia has been continually present to the author. “Among 
the subjects never before treated with such care, some hardly 
at all, are State Activity, Constitutions, Federalism, Political 
Parties, the Executive, and the Civil Service in the Modern 
State.” These topics hardly strike one with the fresh surprise 
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of a spring morning and one hardly suspected such virginal 
innocence in the academic groves of Aldwych and Kingsway. 
We took a name at random from memory and turned up the 
index to trace what use had been made of Ostrogorski and 
his study of political parties. He is not mentioned. (We 
found him afterwards in a couple of footnotes). Lowell is 
in the Preface but not in the Index. “ Even where the topics 
have been treated before, the present study contains something 
new, be it in facts, or interpretation, on every page.” There 
afe Over 1,500 pages. 

We have not yet exhausted the author’s claims. “ This 
work is founded upon all the available material, primary 
sources and secondary works.” Upon which the appropriate 
comment would seem to be that made by Lord Balfour when 
contemplating the Woolworth Building in New York: What 
a pity ! 

. Thirdly, we are told, the discussion is conducted on two 
principles: (a) scientific treatment, and (}) simple and clear 
exposition. And it treats the material, not in the fashion of 
previous studies, like those of Lowell and Bryce, country 
by country, but subject by subject—each set of institutions 
is taken for all countries together. This claim is true. We 
omit the author’s fourthly and fifthly which are no less modest. 

It is difficult to survive this Preface and approach what 
follows without initial prejudice. But that would be to 
wrong the industrious author. His work is so good that 
it deserves to be better, so exhaustive that it deserves to be 
halved. He has had, as he gratefully acknowledges, the 
resources of the Library and Staff of the London School of 
Economics at his elbow, and, we surmise, efficient news 
cutting agencies in the countries compared. Dr. Finer is not 
an artist but it would be inadequate and unfair to describe 
him as an accumulator. It would be difficult for so erudite 
a student to traverse 1,500 pages without making a number 
of shrewd observations and suggestive comparisons. He 
can paint the trees better than the wood, but the finished 
composition resembles a jungle. 

There are admittedly drawbacks to proceeding either 
country by country or subject by subject and it was worth 
while making the experiment with the latter method. We are 
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not convinced that it succeeds better than if these two volumes 
had been split into four, one for each country, with an 
identical order of subject chapters in each. But this matter 
of fundamental arrangement is disputable. Dr. Finer’s defect 
lies in another direction. He is unable to leave anything 
out which can be put in. Within forty pages he prints im 
extenso twice over the famous passage from Adam Smith 
about the Invisible Hand. (Pp. 44 & 79). He cannot resist 
a parenthesis or a digression nor can he achieve an epigram. 
And there are on many pages too many paragraphs of which 
this is a fair sample : 
“It is clear that not all the factors we have touched upon are 
fixed upon America with the unshakeable permanence of destiny. 
Some are alterable ; but time will pass until their force is spent, 


and for a generation, at least, those we have analysed are bound 
to produce their consequences.” 


Or we may take as an example of the author’s style a 
representative sentence like the following : 

“Once the battle for democacy was, substantially, won, as 
by the ’thirties of the nineteenth century, even those—I might 
say, especially those—who were already in possession of its 
benefits, and whose social predecessors battled in original terms, 
became, as it were, revisionists: that is, finding, like De 
Tocqueville, that liberty had not come with democracy but was 
actually threatened by it, they claimed safeguards against the 
product they had conjured up—impediments to produce /iberal 
democracy.” 

It sounds like a college lecture and perhaps these volumes 
are in fact college lectures transmitted to a typist or a 
dictaphone. If so they should have been massaged by some 
modern Bagehot and their superfluous fat smoothed out 
before publication. What would then remain would be a very 
valuable comparative survey of contemporary politics. 

Not only does the author’s method differ from that of 
Lowell and Bryce but his standpoint and approach differ 
from those of the traditional authorities. Dr. Finer confesses 
to having a religious respect for Shaw and Wells. “ They 
wish the rotten foundations and the ugly and deceiving 
facades to be swept away at once. So do I.” This is not the 
language of a Professor Dicey or a Sir William Anson and it 
is well that we should have a study of modern government 
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from a scholar whose sympathies are definitely with the Left. 
These sympathies are rarely obtruded. The discussion is 
conducted with admirable objectivity. When, however, the 
institution of Royalty is under the microscope, we become 
aware of some departure from the scientific spirit. The 
author descends to cheap journalese by uttering opinions 
which, to use his own language in another context, come 
“ within the range of interest of the social and correspondence 
columns of the London Daily Mirror and the American 
Sunday Supplements.” Twice does he jibe at the opening of 
sewage works by the Royal Family—a service which we find 
it difficult to exaggerate. The sewage system of a modern 
city is a marvellous sanitary and engineering contrivance and 
its creators are worthy of all the honour and glory that 
Royalty can confer upon them. But these lapses of our 
author are infrequent. 

We have deliberately stressed these blemishes because 
their existence greatly diminishes the chances of the solid 
merits of the work being recognised. If a second edition is 
called for they should be removed. Long books are all very 
well if their style makes them seem short. This author should 
excise every sentence and clause that is not essential to his 
meaning. For example: 

““ We may be asked to spend less in our own spontaneous 
way in order to contribute to some humanitarian activity, to eat 
less and support a Church, to buy fewer books and support 


shorter hours of labour, to have a less expensive house and better 
street lighting, to have a less expensive...... ** ett., ete. 


These volumes will not be read by girls in a High School 
and something should be left to the imagination of the few 
professors who will have the courage to tackle them. 

Hidden in these pages the energetic student will find a 
storehouse of material drawn from a wide and minute study 
of the best sources and from direct observation. There are 
illuminating studies of the British and American Constitutions, 
of the functions of the modern President, and a very thorough 
and original study of the Civil Service. We should be sorry 
if our earlier observations should appear to deprive the 
author of the credit due for these important contributions to 
political science. He cannot live up to the claims of his 
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Preface—no one could. There are thousands of “ facts” 
connected with the government of this country, to say nothing 
of the other three, which elude his grasp. That must be so. 
But if we forget the claim and consider the performance we 
must congratulate the author on his industry and only regret 
that it was not less monumental. 

THOMAS JONES. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE DRINK PROBLEM 
(Gollanez. $5.) 


7“ RINK ” is having a field day. Almost simultaneously 
with the publication of the Reports of the Licensing 
Commission, came this volume. It is the result of 
an enquiry by a committee which included a 
distinguished statistician and a sociologist, Professor A. L. 
Bowley and Professor Carr-Saunders. Whereas the Royal 
Commission had to rely upon evidence, generously given 
by societies and individuals, and heard all but a very small 
amount of it in public, this enquiry employed special 
investigators who could pursue their researches quietly. 

The Royal Commission, as is the way of Royal Com- 
missions, consisted of men and women appointed as 
representative of various interests, i.¢., brewers, licensed 
victuallers, temperance reformers, business men, teachers 
and ordinary folk, but the committee which produced this 
book consisted of people chosen purely for their special 
knowledge of, and special but broad interest in, the subject. 
Although Mr. W. L. Hichens was common to both bodies, 
and Mr. Arthur Sherwell, a member of the commission and 
a universally acknowledged expert, gave help and advice 
throughout this enquiry, the two bodies were selected on 
different lines and worked in different ways. It is all the more 
significant therefore that the two should come to very 
similar conclusions over that part of the field that was 
surveyed in common. 

The enquiry, free from the task of examining the legal 
and administrative aspects of the problem, and gloriously 
free from the necessity of making any recommendations, was 
able to deal with its limited task in a more thorough and 
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scientific spirit than could the commission, and this volume 
is the result of a careful enquiry into some of the economic 
aspects of the drink question, namely, the relation of drink 
to industrial efficiency, poverty and crime. 

What are the general conclusions to which both reports 
lead? That the decline in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor during the last twenty years is due to many causes, 
restrictions of hours, high prices, industrial depression, 
counter-attractions such as cinemas, open-air recreation, 
better conditions of work in the heavy industries, and general 
educational and social influences. Both agree that it is 
impossible to decide the relative importance of these factors, 
and both express the belief, or if that is too strong a word 
for the two carefully guarded statements, let us say the hope, 
that a return of prosperity would not substantially arrest the 
downward trend of consumption. The enquiry gives the 
consumption of beer, wine, and spirits in the form of a 
gtaph so that the rise in the years 1924 and 1925 which, in 
retrospect, we now realise to have been years of a slight 
boom in trade, is clearly marked and leads to caution in 
prophecy. 

Both reports draw attention to the fact that owing to 
increased taxation the proportion of the national income spent 
on alcoholic liquor is about the same as before the war, and 
in the telling words of this enquiry, “the poverty creating 
effect of drink is therefore little, if any, less.” 

The very careful detailed investigations into the relation 
of drink to poverty and crime lead the authors of this book 
to the conclusion that “25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of the 
whole of the poverty in a typical working-class district is 
caused or contributed to by drink,” that 40 per cent. of all 
the most common offences dealt with in the public courts 
is caused directly or indirectly by drink, and 25 per cent. 
of the matrimonial cases. 

The relation between drink and industrial efficiency could 
not be expressed statistically. The enquiry covered a 
wide field, employers, labour managers, foremen, shop 
stewards, trade union officials, social workers and officials 
of public bodies were interviewed. The investigators had 
to sum up the result of the impressions of all these people, 
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ce 


and they came to the conclusion “that at the present time 
and under prevailing conditions, drink is not, noticeably and 
directly at least, seriously impairing industrial efficiency. The 
view that the absence of drink made for a higher standard 
of efficiency was, however, often expressed in the course of 
the enquiry, but nobody could suggest any method of 
verifying the statement.” 

How far a subject of this kind, necessarily bound up with 
human and social questions, lends itself to accurate and 
statistical analysis is, as one would expect, carefully stressed 
by those who were responsible for the enquiry, but a curious 
point emerges. The enquiry into poverty covered a special 
investigation in the poorer working-class districts in York, 
where out of a total of 7,381 houses, 1918 were visited. 
Of these 212 families were found to be living in poverty, 
and the cause of poverty was given in each case. What seems 
surprising is, not that 11 per cent. was due to drink but 
that apparently not even 1 per cent. was due to gambling. 
Similarly an enquiry into the cause of poverty in cases of 
outdoor and indoor relief in Edinburgh failed to discover 
any mention of betting. From what one hears and reads, one 

athers that betting and gambling, on horses, dogs and 
ootball matches, plays a large part in the life of the people, 
rich and poor. How is it that it never appears in this enquiry 
as a cause of poverty? Do the workers always gamble 
within their means? This seems all the more remarkable 
in that the investigators into drink and industrial efficiency 
found the opinion often expressed that gambling among 
workers was increasing and might become a more serious 
evil than excessive drinking. 

Were the investigators into industrial efficiency the same 
as those who investigated poverty ? One is inclined to think 
that they were not, and that the latter were—unconsciously— 
only looking for drink, in addition to what might be called 
“ natural causes,” unemployment, illness, death of husband, 
large family, etc. Or is the explanation that drink is more 
respectable than gambling and that people do not mind 
admitting it? This may be one of the strange results of our 
laws, for immoderate drinking, even if it means poverty for 
the family, is not a crime, whereas betting, if one is a poor 
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erson, is. It follows that we shall never know the facts 
about the social and economic effects of gambling, its relation 
to industrial efficiency, poverty and crime, until we make it 
as blameless in the eyes of the law as drinking. It is probably 
the only important question which could not be referred to 
a Royal Commission—for nobody who could give reliable 
evidence would dare to appear. 
SHENA D. Smon. 


SrupriEs IN LAw AND Po rrics 
By Harowp J. Lasx1 
(Allen and Unwin. 105. 6d.) 


ISCELLANEOUS essays, which had their origin in 
Vl icszsicn and kindred fields, ate rarely worth 

republishing, particularly when they are on “serious” 

subjects. If they have value, it is usually as the raw 
material of a possible book, and the author would be better 
advised to write the book than to fling his raw material to 
the public when it holds together merely by the work of the 
printer and binder. I make these remarks because they hardly 
apply at all to this collection of essays by Professor Laski. He 
obviously had the disadvantages of such a collection in his 
mind when he wrote the preface, for he writes rather apolo- 
getically: “‘ Though they treat of very different subjects, I 
venture to think that they are brought into something like 
unity by the fact that they express a general attitude in spite 
of their varying subject-matter.” Professor Laski’s apology, 
unlike that of most preface writers, is valid. There is a unity 
in this book which makes it a real book instead of a jumble 
sale of old articles, and it consists in a general attitude towards 
law and politics and social dynamics. The reader may be 
slightly dazed by the kaleidoscopic changes of subject from 
the French Revolution to the method of appointing judges 
in Tennessee and from Babeuf to Mr. Justice Holmes; but 
Professor Laski’s clear-cut, insistent, and extraordinarily 
intelligent attitude towards society and history keeps our 
minds sufficiently fixed in a single direction to prevent 
anything but a momentary dazzle. 
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And whatever the historical, legal, or political subject 
about which he may be writing, he always has something of 
great interest and importance to say. Perhaps the best essays 
in the book are those on “ The Socialist Tradition” and 
“‘ The State in the New Social Order.” Here there is a real 
unity of subject, and one can see them with a very little 
revision transformed from two essays in a book of essays 
into two chapters in a book on political or social evolution. 
The first is an extremely illuminating study of the relation 
between socialist doctrine and the psychology and events of 
the French Revolution. It contains an admirable little sketch 
of the Babeuf movement and of its significance. The second 
is really concerned with the conflict which developed in the 
nineteenth century between the ideals and structure of 
democracy—the immediate legacy of the Revolution—and a 
new social psychology which owes its origin largely to 
economic causes. Here Professor Laski gives us a valuable 
analysis of the new attitude towards property and the social 
aspects of private ownership. These two essays are a good 
example of his ability to dig down beneath the surface of 
historical and political events and reveal the important 
conflicts and changes in communal psychology. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


A Last CHANCE IN KENYA 
By Norman Leys 
(Hogarth Press. 85. 6d.) 


T will be remembered that Dr. Leys’s former and larger 
[x22 Kenya, which has gone through several editions, 

created considerable stir when it was published six or 

seven yeats ago. No small controversy developed, the 
Kenya Government and the settlers were attacked and 
defended, and important committees and commissions have 
since dealt with the issues involved. Nevertheless, Dr. Leys 
remains unconvinced of substantial improvement, and here 
returns to the charge. 

Dr. Leys would not claim to be an impartial writer on 
Kenya. He is a deeply convinced and earnest propagandist 
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for the rights and freedom of the African, as against those 
who would place the black races in a permanent condition 
of inferiority. And, whatever disagreement there may be 
with some of his vigorously expressed views, there can be 
none as to the courage and sincerity with which he carries on 
his campaign. He never loses his faith in the frontal attack ! 

This new volume is excellently produced; it extends 
to only 170 pages ; and it is easy to read. It explains how the 
Africans in Kenya live and work, and the conditions and 
forces that hamper their development. It ends in a plea for 
political and economic liberty, and in a warning of the danger 
of delay in granting it. 

I cannot help thinking it was unfortunate that Dr. Leys 
did not delay the publication of this new book until he had 
read the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
East Africa, and had seen correct proofs of the evidence 
and cross examinations. ,It would not have mattered so 
much if he had left the Committee alone, but he frequently 
refers to it, and makes personal criticisms on the basis of 
incomplete, and—in one case, at least—inaccurate reports 
of its proceedings. 

Dr. Leys feels strongly and has developed strong preju- 
dices, if not antagonisms. He tries to be fair to those who 
appear to him to obstruct right and justice, or who—having 
power and opportunity—seem to delay doing the big things 
that he believes are urgently required—but he is often 
unsuccessful. There were many opposed to Sir Edward 
Grigg’s views and policy, but is it quite fair to pillory him 
because he said that the Africans in East Africa had no views 
on closer union of the three territories, which was undoubted- 
ly true of the vast bulk of them, and probably of a great 
many whites as well ? 

Dr. Leys is specially severe on Lord Passfield, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in the Labour Government. The 
fact that Lord Passfield was personally and almost entirely 
responsible for “‘ the now famous White Paper” of 1930 is 
not mentioned. There is even a reluctance to commend the 
Paper itself, which is said to be “ halting and often vague,” 
though Dr. Leys admits that “it was followed by loud and 
emphatic protests ” from Lord Delamere and others, which 
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should surely have given it a high mark. Such as it was, 
however, we are told that it has not been acted upon, that 
the new governor was given no active support to carry out 
its policy, and that for two days the Labour Colonial Ministers 
“ discussed the public affairs of Kenya with the delegates of 
the settlers without discovering a single point of difference.” 

The facts are: that every administrative officer in East 
Africa was served with a copy of the White Paper as his 
working guide; that every government concerned was 
instructed to overhaul its legislation to make it conform to 
the White Paper ; that a strong committee was set up in the 
Colonial Office, with the co-operation of the Ministry of 
Labour and the Home Office, to lay down, inter alia, principles 
by which much of the revised legislation could be checked ; 
the new governor went to Kenya with certain definite 
instructions and with full assurances of support in all or any 
steps he might find it necessary to take to carry out the policy 
of the White Paper; there were many points of difference 
between the Labour Ministers and the settler delegates, but 
these were discussed in friendly argument with a view to 
getting as much co-operation as possible. 

The real difference between the Labour Ministers and 
Dr. Leys is that they thought it wise to try to get the sympathy 
and interest of the settler delegates, while Dr. Leys considered 
this unnecessary or impossible. The Ministers believed that, 
at least, some common ground could be discovered, and 
they were not disappointed. The unanimous report of the 
Joint Committee, which included members in close touch 
with the settler delegates, surely justified their methods, as 
there is universal agreement that this authoritative document 
marks a great step in advance of any former official pro- 
nouncement. And it is a great deal for Dr. Leys to demand, 
from the author of Gradualism, that he should reverse his 
methods in this case, and, by precipitate and provocative 
action, antagonise the 17,000 Europeans of Kenya into a 
hundred per cent. opposition to the whole White Paper 
policy. 

The Labour White Paper now has the endorsement of 
the chosen representatives of all parties in both Houses of 
Parliament, and the application of its policy, comprehensively 
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begun by the Labour Government, is, henceforth, the duty 
of whatever government is in power. There is a case for 
Dr. Leys’s methods; but I think the case for the Labour 
Ministers’ methods is a better one. 

This controversial aspect of the book tends to divert 
attention from its real merits. It has excellent material in it. 
The Joint Committee’s Report covers many of the points 
dealt with, and their recommendations are in line with much 
that the author desires to be done. There is no doubt that 
there are real grievances and discriminations in regard to 
taxation and other matters, and these must be remedied. 
The lack of accurate data makes prompt adjustment difficult, 
but the enquiries now proceeding: should secure these, and 
take away the excuse for further delay. Dr. Leys notes that 
an enquiry into the system of justice is going on, but he 
regards this as due to the initiative of the new governor. 
The Colonial Office must, on no account, get any credit, and 
its characteristic reticence makes this deprivation easy. 

I enjoyed best the chapter on African mentality, which is 
refreshing after the kind of stuff one has to read so often, 
where the African is pictured as a kind of museum specimen. 
Anthropology has its place, but it does not justify the treat- 
ment of the African as other than a normal human being, 
with the ordinary reactions. Dr. Leys’s warnings of the 
danger of making a fetish of indirect rule are also thoroughly 
sound and much required. 

Dr. Leys idealises Jamaica a little too much, and appears 
to me to write rather loosely about chattel and economic 
slavery. He will find that “‘ Master and Servant ” Ordinances 
in the West Indies contain provisions similar to some of those 
which he criticises in Kenya legislation. The fact is that the 
whole of our colonial labour legislation needs thorough 
revision and supplement, in regard to many of these matters. 
It is a colossal task, but it was started by the Labour 
Government, and I have good reason to believe that it is 
being carried on. I only wish that some other parts of our 
colonial empire had a little of the limelight of Kenya. 

Dr. Leys is very critical of the policy of associating the 
settlers in trusteeship and there is a good deal of substance 
in his criticism of Advisory Boards on roads, agriculture, etc. 
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Advisory bodies tend to become dominating, and this 
tendency must be watched. But the development and progress 
of the native is in the real interests of the colony, and of 
British trade inside and outside of it. We must hope that the 
settlers will come to realise this and that they will help and 
not hinder. In any case, imperial policy must aim at equal 
opportunity and equal political rights for all the civilised 
people of Kenya. 

Dr. Leys’s book should be read. It is wholly sincere and 
high motived, and its faults are those of a handicapped and 
somewhat lonely fighter for human justice, who is shocked 
and dismayed at the apparent indifference to his message of 
hood-winked ministers and a callous bureaucracy, and who 
appeals to public opinion for support. 

T. DRUMMOND SHIELS 


SociaAL PoLitics AND MODERN DEMOCRACIES 
By Cuartes W. Pipkin 
(2 volumes. The Macmillan Company, $7.50.) 


HIS book, if one may say so without offence, is 
| surprisingly good. We no longer welcome gladly 
in this country two-volume works of formidable 
size and forbidding titles which promise—or threaten 
—to deal with all the problems which confront all the 
democracies. The traffic of the modern world is so confused 
and disordered that the omnibus treatise in political science is 
finding it increasingly difficult to discover a clear path along 
which to travel. The present work turns out, on investigation, 
however, to be a study strictly limited in scope, place and 
time. What the author has set out to do is to describe and 
discuss the development of social legislation in the two 
states of England and France, from the beginning of the 
twentieth century until the present day. 

It is a remarkable fact that no adequate account exists of 
the forces and events which led to the establishment of those 
social foundations which distinguishes our civilisation to-day 
from its predecessors. The condition of the mass of the people 
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in this country is immensely better than it was a century ago ; 
and a great part of that improvement can be traced to the 
legislation of the last thirty years. Yet there is no book 
which contains a proper record either of the legislative 
achievements of the nation during this period, or of the 
strenuous efforts by which they were brought about. The 
outstanding merit of Professor Pipkin’s work is that it 
provides a really comprehensive description of nearly all the 
important social measures enacted by Parliament during the 
past three decades. The labour involved in writing the book 
must have been enormous, for we are given a detailed account 
of such complex measures as the Factory Acts, the Coal 
Mines Acts, the Shop Acts, Workmen’s Compensation, the 
intervention of the State in regard to housing and town 
planning, old age, widows’ and orphans’ pensions, trade 
boards, industrial arbitration, health and unemployment 
insurance, poor law reform, trade unions, and a score of other 
matters of similar character. 

The descriptive part of the work is excellent. With one 
or two minor errors, it is commendably accurate; and with 
one or two curious omissions—the most notable is the absence 
of a survey of the public health services—it is comprehensive. 
Professor Pipkin gives the reader not merely the dry bones 
of a measure, but also a well-documented account of the 
significant reasons leading to its introduction ; and a carefully 
selected and sometimes vivid account of the contentions put 
forwatd by the conflicting forces both inside and outside 
Parliament. Professor Pipkin’s work is not in any sense 
biased; but he is clearly in sympathy with the movement 
towards social democracy as it has been manifested in this 
country during the present century. Towards the French 
efforts he is, on the whole, less cordial. He considers that 
the French socialist parties have been too much occupied with 
empty doctrinal disputes while ignoring the practical issues 
of the day. The French labour movement, he observes, 
“has suffered from the instability of the French Parliamentary 
systen:, and has thus lacked a continuous political discipline. 
This has made it a thing of anarchy both within and without, 
for it has feared heresy at the same time that it has shunned 
responsibility.” 
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One of the most interesting features of the book is the 
ironical light it throws on the judgments and beliefs of 
political leaders whose words are still regarded as highly 
authoritative utterances by vast masses of the populace. 
It is almost amusing to read that in 1900, when Mr. Balfour’s 
Conservative Government was in power, the King’s Speech 
at the opening of Parliament solemnly declared “ The time 
is not propitious for any domestic reforms which involve a 
large expenditure” ; that in 1909, Mr. Churchill was thun- 
dering to the House of Commons that, “ if Great Britain is to 
femain great and famous in the world we cannot allow the 
present social and industrial disorders, with their profound 
physical and moral reaction, to continue unabated and 
unchecked ” ; that in the autumn of 1901, the Times news- 
paper was printing a series of articles on “‘ The Crisis in the 
British Industries ” ; that in March 1923, Mr. Philip Snowden 
moved a Resolution in the House of Commons, “ That, in 
view of the failure of the capitalist system to adequately 
utilise and organise natural resources and productive power, 
or to provide the necessary standard of life for vast numbers 
of the population, and believing that the cause of the failure 
lies in the private ownership and control of the means of 
production and distribution, this House declares that legis- 
lative effort should be directed to the gradual supersession of 
the capitalist system by an industrial and social order based 
on the public ownership and democratic control of the 
instruments of production and distribution.” Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 

The great defect of the work is its size; and this is quite 
unnecessary. Professor Pipkin has written two distinct 
books: one on England and one on France. They do not 
really hang together. With a trifling amount of emendation 
the two volumes could be published separately, and in that 
form would be likely to make a stronger appeal than in their 
present anomalous guise. The disadvantages of the present 
arrangement are most evident in the concluding chapter in 
which the author attempts a general survey of the period. 
Here it becomes obvious that the ground surveyed is not 
sufficiently wide to enable generalisations of universal 
validity to be made; while at the same time the experiences 
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of England and France respectively do not afford material 
for especially significant comparison or contrast. The result 
is that when Mr. Pipkin is dealing with the two countries 
together he is at his weakest; whereas when he is treating 
of them separately he is at his best. 

Wiiu1am A. Rosson. 


SPECIAL REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE 
ON Pusxic Business, 1931. No. 161 


HE Select Committee on Procedure on Public 
| Business sat one day per week from February 16th to 
July 8th, 1931, and asked 4,500 questions of Prime 
Ministers, Chief Whips, members of the House and 
distinguished officials of the House and the Civil Service. Its 
chairman, Mr. Ernest Brown, and its fourteen members, 
were all experienced and acute-minded parliamentarians, with 
a sense of the dignity and importance of the House in the 
British constitutional system. To what end did their in- 
vestigations lead ? Only the evidence has been published, and 
no report, since there was not time to complete the enquiry 
at the late period of the session—and then came the national 
panic. It is to be hoped that another committee will be set 
up to pursue the subject to a close and to report. 

But the experience of this committee suggests one 
important change in the Terms of Reference: it is almost 
useless for the committee to be limited to consider the 
procedure of Parliament only, and then always to draw up 
just when a witness is about to explain his suggestions by 
reference to wide and ultimate constitutional principles. It 
is perfectly obvious from the evidence before us that, if 
discussion is not allowed to go beyond narrow limits, nothing 
but a few trifling and inadequate changes will come of any 
enquiry, while creative changes can only come from a fearless 
and untrammelled examination of that indivisible complex of 
governing institutions—Parliament-cum-Party-cum-Cabinet. 
If attention is not paid to this view of the committee’s 
endeavours the result will probably be what the result of so 
many other committees of self-examination has been: such 
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small changes, if any at all, that all the old complaints continue 
to be made—and made legitimately. 

The evidence confirms what so many committees, 
politicians, and political scientists have already told us again 
and again: Parliament is cruelly congested; there is in- 
sufficient time for all the work, legislative, administrative, 
and financial, to be so much as undertaken; that which is 
undertaken is gabbled through in the midst of general 
inattention and too often absenteeism ; the various forms of 
closure shut off debate ; the Standing Committees so pre-empt 
the attention of members of Parliament that they vote on the 
resolutions of the Chamber in entire ignorance of the issues ; 
the Cabinet (and through it the Civil Service) dominates the 
Assembly, monopolises over three-quarters of its time, 
dictates and imposes its policy which cannot be effectively 
criticised or challenged by private members; the party 
organisation, operating through the Whips, almost absolutely 
controls the private member and even filches from him his 
good time to introduce his own pet legislation ; finance is 
subjected to no profound examination, nor can it be effectively 
challenged ; administration—the gigantic operations of one 
half-million paid officials in the central authority and another 
half-million in the localities—goes its fine free way because 
members have neither the time nor the expertness to enter 
a caveat against its executive activities or its sublegislative 
application of general statutes. Hence, some say, the decline 
in the prestige of Parliament. 

The tale is familiar: how shall we prevent its repetition 
in every Parliament in the next eighty years even as it has 
been re-told in every one of the last eighty ? 

Unfortunately, the diagnosis made by these parliamentary 
practitioners is not sufficiently profound nor is there a 
concensus among them. They differ, to begin with, on the 
fundamental question of Parliament’s purpose : is it, or is it 
not, to be the sensitive and quickly-responsive instrument of 
social reorganisation? In other words, do you want it to 
pass much, or little, or no legislation ? On this, the Labour 
and Liberal Party witnesses, of course, take an entirely 
opposite view from those of the Conservative Party ; so that 
the former favour measures like a devolution of powers 
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locally and to committees of the Commons in order to push 
on with legislation. The conservatives, again, look upon 
Parliament as a place in which legislation should occur but 
seldom, where control of the executive and finance is of the 
first importance. Therefore (though also, perhaps, for other 
reasons), they maintain the traditional attitude, that com- 
mittees should not be trusted with much work, especially 
when it is of a contentious nature, and that all control of 
law-making and the executive should be concentrated in the 
full Chamber. 

Everyone deplores the declining powers of the private 
member, but all realise that it is impossible to do much more 
than modify present procedure in a few small particulars in 
this regard. ‘The central tenet of the system of Cabinet 
responsibility, in an age of universal suffrage and party 
organisation, necessarially converts the private member, 
especially on the government benches, into an automaton who 
might as well stay at home excepting during divisions, and 
who very frequently does. But the labour and liberal witnesses 
at least did propose the establishment of committees of the 
House, practically parallel with the Whitehall Departments, 
to exercise greater legislative powers than now, and to 
exercise a more intimate control over administration and the 
estimates. 

Supposing, now, that we had the temerity to stress some 
of the implications—sometimes even the actual expressions of 
opinion—in the evidence, for the guidance of future in- 
vestigators, what should we be obliged to say ? 

1. It is idle to expect any concensus of opinion regarding 
the amount of legislation proper to our own age: one must 
ptoceed upon the assumption that the greatest, not the least, 
capacity must be provided. Nor is it any use pretending, as 
some witnesses did, that “the country does not want” 
legislation. What is “ the country”? Is it not the statesman’s 
duty in a democracy to lead? Even a policy of grudging 
concessions in order to avoid violent expression of unrest 
urges one in the direction of greater legislative capacity. 

2. It is admitted on all hands that the present electoral 
process does not, and cannot, provide 600 people with the 
capacity to make laws, to criticise the law, and efficiently to 
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control the estimates and management of a vast enterprise 
costing {£800 million per year. Even if we assume the 
possibility that parliamentary arrangements can play a tuitional 
part, the arrangements must be created. The most practicable 
means we know, from analytical consideration of our own 
experience and foreign practice, is a rather large number of 
fairly small committees of members to come into direct 
contact with ministers and civil servants. 

3. This involves much more work and time than the 
member of to-day can, or does, give—and there is no doubt 
that such an opportunity will stimulate some members to 
devote themselves more than hitherto to their parliamentary 
obligations. Yet it is an illusion to imagine that the field of 
statesmanship of the ordinary member can be much extended : 
the amount of work involved in government is great, the 
impatience relatively to the amount of time available is so 
intense, the expertness necessary to the understanding of the 
substance of policy, its scientific background," its social and 
international implications and repercussions, its effect on the 
statute-book and existing law and expectations,? its detailed 
effects upon productive energies and tax-paying obligations— 
all these remove from the sphere of the private member 
almost all that is worth having in a political life: substantial 
discretion. The ignorant are absolved from both the pain 
and the delights of choice and responsibility. Yet within the 
limits vaguely traced and amply recognised by witnesses 
before the committee, something more than to-day can be 
done for the private member. 

4. There is no salvation of Parliament if it persists, as it 
now does, in the convention that the full Assembly must 
necessarily settle every point of principle, little or big. This 
convention means that the House concentrates all members to 
itself, and only releases them for other work when its work 
is done. The convention paralyses the House as a body 
for both law-making and control of the executive, for it 
prevents the delegation of principle to the Standing Com- 
mittees. I venture to say that all our recent political evolution 
proves that there is no hope for a Parliament which does not 


1Cf. the evidence of the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
* Cf. the evidence of the Parliamentary Counsel. 
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break up its work, legislative, administrative and financial, 
and distribute it to well-constituted committees, to be trusted 
finally with decisions of principle. The House is too much a 
bottle-neck ; and as somebody has said, a half-dozen resolute 
men can, by obstruction (not necessarily on the bill which is 
marked for destruction), stultify Parliament. It is true that 
the existence of this convention focusses public attention 
upon the House, and that its abolition would be one of the 
factors destructive of public attention. Yet there is a halfway 
house, and it is possible to approach getting the best of both 
worlds, popularity and efficiency, for the simple reason that 
at present there is the benefit of neither. 

5. This leads to a consideration which the committee 
seemed not rash enough to bring into the open: does the 
House now really determine any principles? Is Parliament 
really the ultimate judge of the policies before it—whether 
on Second Reading, or in Committee, or at any other stage ? 
Respectfully I submit that the answer is in the most decided 
negative. The days of parliamentary sovereignty, politically 
speaking, are gone, and they began to dissolve when the 
party organisations became “ parliaments outside parliament.” 
What Parliament shall do, what Parliament shall be, is deter- 
mined by the ultimate creative force in politics—general 
elections run by two or three teams of political leaders and 
backed by nation-wide communities, the party organisations 
central and local, with their panoply of conferences, caucuses, 
literature, songs, saints, funds, research institutions, phil- 
osophers, economists, etc., etc., By the time Parliament has 
been elected the programme, broadly, has already been 
settled. And even then there are the great vocational and 
local associations, whose interest and expertise play a vital 
part in the actual determination of statutory and administrative 
development. Parliament can do nothing more than attend 
to details, the Opposition ventilating grievances, criticising, 
challenging, revealing technical difficulties and popular 
obstruction, pleading for tolerance, coaxing, bullying, ridi- 
culing the Government and preparing an alternative policy, 
the Government learning by experience, practising second 
thoughts, conceding in order to avoid retribution in the future, 
modifying some of its proposals in order to avoid loss of 
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time by obstruction of others. The main issues have been 
settled. Is this not the real answer to the committee’s disquiet 
about the alleged decline of Parliament’s prestige: that 
necessarily and effectively other institutions have grown up, 
while Parliament has remained its old self in a world full of 
new compulsions ? 

6. A case still remains for the kind of project which 
Mr. Churchill made, for an industrial sub-Parliament, to act 
in an advisory capacity after second reading, and at its own 
will as an initiating factor, in matters predominately economic. 

7. Several witnesses raised the question of Devolution, 
but the matter was not threshed out. The Speakers’ Confer- 
ence on Devolution and the result of a statistical analysis in 
Economica show quite clearly that (@) not very much is to be 
expected from it as a relief to Parliament and () that large 
regional local authorities must be envisaged as the recipients 
of devolved powers rather than national units like Wales 
and Scotland only. 

8. There ought to be no undue inhibitions produced by 
the type of argument used by Mr. Baldwin and the Speaker 
of the House—that since procedure has been built up 
gradually it has virtues which may not be perceptible but 
which ought to be respected. Growth has never occurred 
excepting by the deliberate will of someone to grow; and 
the present age has problems different in importance and 
immensity from those of last century. 

9. There is clearly an urgent case for the entire recon- 
ditioning of the building of the House itself, and this from 
the standpoint of the convenience of individual members, 
of rooms for committees, and arrangements for voting by 
mechanical devices. 

10. The Continental practice of putting up expert com- 
missioners in place of ministers to answer technical questions 
in the full Assembly and the committees is obviously favoured 
by the present conditions of political work, and by some of the 
witnesses, though tentatively. 

11. Finally, the time is clearly propitious for a House of 
Commons Committee to allocate time for the session and 
shorter convenient periods. The Continent has a good deal 
to teach us on this score, and if, as seems probable, we shall 
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never return to the two-party system, such a Committee is 
essential to settle priority and duration of debate. 

I do not think the committee succeeded in taking the 
bull by the horns, although it listened with considerable 
respect to Mr. Churchill when he proposed a scheme as 
indicated, and to Mr. Lloyd George, who was boldest in his 
advocacy of a new committee system for the House. 

A good deal of the potential effectiveness of the pro- 
ceedings was lost owing to lack of information of various 
subjects. The committee was astute in its questioning, and 
the chairman deserves the highest praise for his handling of the 
proceedings and his urbane shrewdness. If it has a successor, 
that successor ought not to be allowed to fail for want of 
information. 

HERMAN FINER 


Tue SocraL AsPpECTS OF RATIONALISATION 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, GENEVA 
(P. S. King ¢ Son) 


OST of the methods of industry brought under 

the rather awkward term “rationalisation” are 

not new. During the evolution of modern 

capitalism based upon machine production com- 
petent entrepreneurs have always striven to bring science 
and skilled planning into the technique and organization 
of their business so as to reduce costs of production, 
increase the output, and enlarge the profits. Why then 
has this new term come into recognition since the war? 
Partly because of the acceleration of pace in these economies, 
the result of closer and more orderly research into the 
elimination of material and human wastes, partly because 
of the extension of planning from the single plant or 
business into groups of plants and entire industries. 
Increasing mechanisation and standardisation are the 
distinctive features of this new economy, promoted by the 
ever increasing use of new sources of power, chiefly 
electricity and oil. 
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We have in this volume an intensive study of the interac- 
tions between these new productive processes and the 
conditions of the workers as producers and consumers. 

A long opening chapter sets forth with statistical and 
other information, drawn from a great variety of sources, the 
relations between rationalisation and output. Under the 
head, “‘ The Human Factor,” we have studies of the 
“ scientific management ” methods as they bear upon the 
selection and training of the workers, working methods, 
systems of remuneration and of organisation. The intro- 
duction of rhythmic movements and rest pauses, on the one 
hand, incentive systems of remuneration (¢.g., piece-work, 
bonuses, etc.) on the other, are found distinctly conducive 
to enlarged output, though it is difficult to assign measured 
results in most cases to any single cause in a progressive 
economy. A study of the material conditions of modern 
up-to-date factories, in relation to arrangement of premises, 
improved materials, tools and power, together with the 
substitution of mechanical for human systems of internal 
transport, helps towards a clear realisation of the causation 
of the larger increases in output per worker in most modern 
factories. While such standardised production is not equally 
applicable to the finest qualities of goods, designed to 
supply individual tastes or fits, it is contended that in such 
trades as ready-made clothing in the United States, there is 
“an improvement in the quality of the goods” (p. 62). 

Though it is recognised that the issues of rationalisation, 
alike in relation to volume of output, rates of wages, 
amount of employment, are not the same when the method 
is considered in its bearing on a single business and upon 
a whole industry, the extent of this divergence, both with 
regard to the workers and the consuming public, is not 
adequately realised. When the narrower applications are 
considered, the maintenance of effective competition, national 
or international, appears upon the whole to bring improve- 
ments in the conditions of labour, as to real wages, hours, 
hygiene, etc., for the employees, while the consuming public 
gains by reduced prices. But when rationalisation is applied 
to whole industries, by centralisation, price agreements, 
common marketing and other processes of combined action 
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it is by no means sure that the same beneficial results will 
follow. For such combinations will often be attended by a 
closing of redundant plants, a restriction of output (in 
accordance with the elasticity of demand for the particular 
roduct), a control of the labour market and of wages, and 
a fixing of selling prices so as to secure the maximum profit 
for the combines. 

While no statistical enquiries enable us to ascertain the 
exact net economies of rationalisation, when the indirect 
costs of the improvements in machine technique are taken 
into account, it is tolerably certain that the normal effect of 
the recent acceleration of the rationalising processes has been 
to reduce the proportion of the increased product going in 
income to the workers. In other words, a larger proportion 
of the productive work is done by capital, a smaller by 
labour, and the organisation of labour, weakened by this 
very process, is not able to make good its full human claim 
upon the higher productivity. The lower functioning of the 
entire capitalist system during the present world-wide 
depression obscures this vital issue, which only appears 
in its full importance when “good times” give to the 
entrepreneurs and the capitalist the giant’s share of the 
gains of rationalisation. 

The influence of rationalisation upon the volume and 
regularity of employment is discussed at length with citations 
of the views of many economists and business men. There 
is, of course, no doubt that the accelerating power of improved 
productive methods temporarily displaces an increasing 
number of employees. The vital issue, however, is how far 
this same economy sets in operation new productive activities 
that will absorb the displaced labour. Examples are cited to 
show that, as a result of the quickly expanding demand for 
the product in the rationalised trades, there is no net 
displacement, and that, as in the printing trade, the total 
volume of direct employment may increase. Or again, 
where rationalisation is allowed to fructify in lower prices, 
the reduced expenditure of consumers’ incomes on such 
cheapened goods, may leave a larger sum available for other 
goods with the result of increasing employment in the 
trades that make these goods. But the general opinion 
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of economists, endorsed by the Balfour Committee, to the 
effect that “in the long run the industries which have | 
regained their prosperity will be more than able to re-absorb © 
those who have been displaced,” has no adequate support 
either from economic theory or business experiences. If 
rationalisation proceeds at an accelerating pace, involving . 
combined action of profit-seeking businesses in an increased 
number of industries, the‘ number and the proportion of 
workers out of a job at any given time must certainly grow, 
and, unless more planned methods of stimulating new wants 
and new industries to supply them are adopted, the only 
way of dealing with such displaced men must be unemployed 
insurance for the maintenance of those displaced, an 
increasing drain upon the higher productivity of industry, 
and a grave injury to the non-workers. The writer of the 
“Conclusions” in this volume is evidently alive to this 
gtave issue. For, he asks, “ Might not a rational wages 
policy which would guarantee to the workers more constant 
participation in the progress of productivity, play a part in 
a systematic plan for preventing disturbances of economic 
equilibrium, such as that reflected in the present crisis?” 
(p. 370). In other words “ the task of the future may perhaps 


be to rationalise rationalisation.” 


J. A. Hosson. 
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